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You  type  the  easy  way,  the  fast  way,  the 
"letter  perfect"  way  .  .  .  when  you  have  an  IBM ! 


With  an  IBM  Electric  Typewriter,  you  turn 
out  consistently  beautiful  work  .  .  .  almost 
without  effort.  You  finish  your  regular 
typing  more  quickly  .  .  .  have  time  to  spare 
for  other  important  work. 


Isn't  it  time  you,  too,  had  an  IBM  Electric?  * 


Please  send  illustrated  folders  on 
IBM  Electric  Typewriters. 


9|t  Reproduction  of  typing  on  an 
IBM  Electric,  Executive  Model 


Company. 
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Simple,  Proved  Plan 
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Sure-fire  for 
Bigger  Tickets 


fAlAMl,  FLORIDA 


"W*  hod  the  biggest  December  on 
Palm  Beach  Lines  in  our  history,  and 
January  promises  to  be  exceptional 
too!” 

That  statement  by.R-  D.  Saunders, 
Vice  President  and  Division  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager  of  BURDINE’S,  Miami, 
Florida,  indicates  what  happens  when 
you  let  Palm  Beach  ’’PLANNED 
SELLING”  go  to  work  for  you.  Last 
year,  this  proved  plan  was  the  ’’success 
story”  of  many  leading  retailers.  > 

What  It  It 

The  plan  is  based  on  taking  a  specific 
item  the  consumer  wants,  and  some 
event  that’s  in  the  public  eye,  and 
making  plans  for  selling  both. 


The  PALM  BEACH  Une 


It  the  PROFIT  Lind 


Palm  Beach  Company,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

•Re*.  T,  M.  OoodBll-Sanford,  Inr. 
t Rayon,  mohair,  acetut**  and  5%  a..  Ion,  in  moat  Btylea. 


Pay-OfF  Item 

In  the  case  of  BURDINE’S,  the  item 
was  the  Palm  Beach*  Java  Weave 
Two-Some  Suit ...  a  linen-likef  fab¬ 
ric  with  a  pair  of  contrasting  trousers 
to  make  two  smart  outfits  at  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  suit. 

85%  Bought 

BURDINE’S  reports:  ”We  estimate 
that  85%  of  the  people  to  whom  Palm 
Beach  Two-Somes  were  shown, 
BOUGHT!  Men  on  the  floor  were  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  Two-Some  idea, 
and  pushed  it.  Besides,  the  idea  in¬ 
creased  traffic.” 

Follow  Through 

Mr.  Saunders  continues:  ’’Naturally, 
in  putting  the  Palm  Beach  Plan  to 


work,  we  did  what  should  be  done  any¬ 
time,  to  sell  merchandise  .  . .  advertise 
and  display  the  item — tie  the  promo¬ 
tion  to  some  event  if  possible — get 
salesmen  behind  it — and  sell  it!  It’s 
that  simple  to  make  the  Palm  Beach 
Plan  pay-off.” 

’’Success  Story”  for  You 

Palm  Beach  has  the  items  and  events 
ready . .  .  the  fast  selling  is  all  planned 
for  you  ...  35  promotional  packages 
to  help  you  beat  last  year’s  figures! 

But  let  us  send  you  a  run  down  of  the 
35  Items  and  Events . . .  give  you  com¬ 
plete  details  on  how  simply  you  can  get 
a  flying  start  to  the  biggest  Palm  Beach 
year  you’ve  ever  had!  Mail  coupon. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE ’’PAY-OFF"  PLAN 
Palm  Baach  Company,  Dapt.  3—242  W.  7lh  Siraot,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

Send  me  complete  details  on  your  simple,  proved  Palm  Beach  “PAY¬ 
OFF”  PLAN,  and  run  down  of  items  and  events  in  your  35  PROMO¬ 
TIONAL  PACKAGES. 
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CUSTOMERS 


Why  do  two  stores  in  the 
same  area,  carrying  identical 
brands,  end  up  with  com¬ 
pletely  different  corset  sales 
records?  Check  up.  you’ll 
find  the  store  with  the 
lower  record  loses  customer 
and  repeat  sales  because 
its  personnel  is  not  doing  a 
top-notch  job  in  analyzing 
customer’s  problems . . . 
correct  fitting  and  servicing. 

The  P.  N.  Practical  Front 
Course  can  train  your  staff 
as  expert  corsetieres  at  no 
cost  to  you  or  them. 

The  10-week  correspondence 
course  on  selling  and  fitting 
corsets,  girdles  and  bras 
is  approved  by  the  School 
of  Business  and  Civic 
Administration  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  Upon 
completion,  trainees  receive 
an  accredited  diploma. 
Hundreds  of  stores  have 
benefited  from  this  method. 
Write  for  complete  information. 
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From  1000  tickets  per  day 
to  1000  tickets  per  hour 

with  Underwood  Sund strand  Cycle  Billing 


Scores  of  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
operators  now  post  800  to  1000  tickets  per  hour 
...a  vast  improvement  over  their  800  to  1000 
tickets  per  day ...  formerly  posted  with  systems 
using  alphabetical  itemizing. 


is  filled  with  basic  and  detailed  Cycle  Billing  data, 
as  well  as  complete  descriptions  of  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Posting  and  Control 
Systems.  We  suggest  that  you  mail  the  Coupon 
today  for  your  copy. 


Many  outstanding  features  contribute  to  the  un¬ 
excelled  production  of  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines.  One  is  the  famous  10-key 
Keyboard  which  permits  Touch’ Operation.  An¬ 
other  is  the  exclusive  Automatic  Inactive-Column 
Skip  which  automatically  skips  the  Purchases, 
Payments  and  Returns  Columns  on  the  History 
Ledger  Card  when  there  are  no  postings  in  the 
comparable  columns  of  the  Statement. 


Underwood  Corporation 


Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  . 
Typewriters  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
So/es  and  Service  everywhere 


Invest  a  few  seconds  of  your  time  to  mail  the 
coupon  today.  The  book  you  will  receive  clearly 
indicates  how  your  Operating  Costs  may  be 
,  lowered — and  how  many  problems  may  be  simpli- 

'Vfied  or  ^jj^y^ted  altogether. 

,ji-  Ui^e'rwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  book 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION,  One  Pork  Avenue,  New  York 


Please  send  me  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 
Billing  Book,  S-6400.  S4*S2 
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Now  these  goods 
con  be  price-moi'ked 
before  they  enter 
your  store 


MEN'S  Und«rw*ar 


Nackwcar  •  Spomweof 


INFANTS’  and  CHILDREN’S 

playwaar  •  Wo»h  Suits  ond  Orassas 

WOMEN’S,  MISSES’  and  JUNIORS 


Pantias 
Slips 
Gowns 
Brossiaras 
Housa  Orassas 


Blousas 

Ploywaor 

Swaotars 

Baochwaor 

Uniforms 


with  the  new 

DENNISON  SEW-IN  PRICE  TICKET! 


By-pass  the  marking  room  completely! 

With  the  new  Dennison  Sew-In  Price  Ticket, 
these  (and  many  other)  volume  merchandise  items 
now  by-pass  the  marking  room  entirely.  Incoming 
goods  go  directly  from  checker  to  forward  or 
reserve  st(x:k—  thereby  saving  you  all  the  handling 
and  attaching  costs  involved  in  normal  marking 
procedures!  (Take  a  moment  to  compute  these 
costs  and  you’ll  see  that  they  make  up  a  sizeable 
part  of  your  marking  expense). 

Here's  how: 

1 .  On  ordering  —  you  print  a  Sew-In  Ticket  on  the 
new  Model  K  printer  for  each  unit  ordered.  You 
then  send  the  tickets  to  the  manufacturer  with 
his  copy  of  the  order. 

2.  On  manufacture  —  the  manufacturer  sews  in 
your  ticket  leather  than  his  own  size-label.  He 
saves  the  price  of  his  label  —  yet  incurs  no  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  for  sewing. 

3.  On  receipt  —  you  check  the  goods  in  as  usual 
—  but  the  marking  is  all  done!  Your  merchandise 
is  ready  for  the  selling  floor.  You  pay  only  for 


printing  the  tickets — you  profit  by  speeding  mer- 
chanclise  to  selling  floor,  faster  turnover  and  less 
marking  rcwm  congestion. 

^Tickets  to  fit  YOUR  needs. 

Dennison  Sew-In  Tickets  are  tailored  to  fit  your 
marking  methods.  Perforated  tickets  are  avail¬ 
able  for  merchandise  on  stub  ticket  unit  control 
—  simplified  tickets  for  other  merchandise.  The 
vertical  perforation  ticket  shown  above  allows 
repricing  with  the  Dennison  Hand  Re-Marker  — 
either  clip  or  cancel  model. 

A  dependable  Dennison  Printer. 

The  new  Dennison  Printer  for  Sew-In  Tickets  — 
Model  K— offers  you  high  speed  operation,  stand¬ 
ard  copy-setting  method,  larger  type  chase  (up  to 
12  lines,  including  store  name),  improved  inking 
mechanism  and  many  other  features. 


In  thi>  ever-bresent  battle  against  inflation,  cutting  costs  is  a  major  iveapm. 
your  Dennison  representative,  or  by  writing  direct  to 

MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 


March.  19521 


The  Month  in 


TALK  OF  DECONTROL 

■nOR  some  time  it  was  a  generally 

F  actepietl  belief  that  the  current 

Lariiigs  on  the  Defense  Production 

lit  would  result  in  its  extension,  as 
i,  for  another  year.  But  in  early  March 
!hic  seemed  some  possibility  of  a  s|x-- 
ifii  amendment  providing  for  limited 
erontrol  of  prices.  OPS  has  the  au- 
lority  to  decontrol,  of  course,  and 
as  been  making  a  well-publicized 
;ud\  of  decontrol  possibilities;  but 
here  has  been  an  understandable  feel- 
iio  that  the  agency  wouldn’t  work 
ti\  hard  at  this  job.  However,  Sen¬ 
ior  Maybank,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Linking  and  Currency  Committee, 
jthei  unexpectedly  produced  some 
iro|)osals  for  mandatory  decontrol. 

ive  Per  Cent  Tolerance.  The  .May- 
aiik  formula  called  for  automatic  de- 
Diurol  of  any  item  after  it  has  been 
illing  at  five  per  cent  or  more  below 
filing  for  a  preriod  of  30  days:  and  for 
utoniatic  recontrol  whenever  its  price 
iscs  by  five  per  cent  above  ceiling  and 
ia\s  at  that  level  for  30  days.  The 
liiuiple  involved,  which  is  that  every 
iinccessarv  control  should  be  prompt- 
eliminated,  is  vigorously  supjxjrted 
>  retailing.  The  Maybank  amend- 
lent,  or  one  like  it,  would  not  neces- 
irilv  lighten  the  complicated  paper 
ork  which  is  the  chief  bane  of  the 
tailei ’s  existence  under  price  control, 
ut  it  would  bury  permanently  the 
lea,  which  OPS  was  talking  about  last 
inter,  of  lowering  price  ceilings  to 
fcp  pace  with  declining  prices. 

PS  Plans.  I'he  Maybank  proposal 
rought  forth  an  OPS  statement  on 
le  principles  which  will  govern  de- 
inirol  if  decontrol  is  left  to  the  ad- 
linistrative  discretion  of  the  pricing 
;ency.  It  indicated  that  a  plan  is  near- 
ig  completion  but  not  under  what 
ituinstances  it  will  be  put  into  effect, 
'lis  Arnall,  in  his  appearance  before 
ic  Senate  committee,  said:  “Suspen- 
1)11  of  ceilings  will  in  no  case  be  used 
'  a  means  of  permitting  higher 

'®’*|tores 


prices.”  (  The  five  per  cent  tolerance 
feature  in  the  Maybank  formula  would 
jxrmit  a  limited  j)rice  rise  alxive  ceil¬ 
ing.)  .Arnall  re|)orted  that  his  agency 
is  working  on  standards  and  proced¬ 
ures  for  decontrol.  He  stressed  the  fact 
that  selective  decontrol  presents  a  com¬ 
plicated  problem  of  formulas  but  held 
out  hope  that  the  OPS  plan  will  aim 
for  simplicity  in  operation. 

NRDGA  R  ecommendations.  I  he 

NRDG.A  was  scheduled  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  hearings  (on  March  17) 
by  Gilbert  Ward,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  S.  H.  Kress  and  chairman  of 
the  price  control  and  public  relation^ 
committees  of  the  .Association.  The 
.Association  supports  the  jxrsition  that 
decontrol  should  lx;  mandatory  in  de¬ 
flated  markets.  This  is  merely  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  recognized  principle  that 
such  economic  controls  as  are  in  effect 
now  are  justifiable  only  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  rite  moment  they  are  seen  to  be 
unnecessary,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
an  obligation  of  citizenship— not  to 
mention  the  obligation  of  a  democratic 
legislature— to  insist  upon  their  dis¬ 
continuance.  I'here  is  a  point  of  Gon- 
gressional  and  administrative  respon¬ 
sibility  involved  here;  but  in  a  year  so 
dominated  by  political  play  and  coun¬ 
ter-play  the  jx)int  may  be  so  fine  as  to 
be  lost. 

'The  NRDG.A  decided  again,  as  in 
January,  not  to  go  further  than  selec¬ 
tive  decontrol  in  its  recommendations. 
'Fhere  has  been  much  discussion  almut 
this  matter.  .As  far  as  current  condi¬ 
tions  are  concerned,  price  control  is 
unjustified.  It  is  not  accomplishing 
any  good  for  the  economy  which  woukl 
justify  the  burden  it  places  upon  busi¬ 
ness,  and  particularly  on  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  But  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
know,  and  are  not  in  a  jxjsition  to  pre¬ 
dict,  whether  the  complete  removal  of 
price  controls  now  would  have  a  dan¬ 
gerous  effect  on  the  defense  economs 
a  few  months  from  now.  Furthermore, 
it  lies  within  the  .Administration’s 
jxjwer  to  depress  or  stimulate  the 
economy  for  political  purposes. 


Specific  legislative  direction  to  the 
OPS  to  lift  price  controls,  by  a  fixed 
formula,  as  the  conditions  in  various 
markets  warrant,  would  assure  an 
orderly  process  of  decontrol.  It  would 
lx*  a  logical  thing  to  do,  and,  for  that 
very  reason,  a  good  many  people  will 
lx*  surprised  if  it  happens. 

CPR  7  Hardships.  I'he  legislators  are 
also  Ixing  asked,  once  again,  to  speed 
up  GPS  action  on  the  long-promised 
remedies  for  a  variety  of  unnecessary 
hardships  that  afflict  retailers  under 
CPR  7.  The  long  procedural  delays 
have  dragged  out  a  dozen  confusing 
and  inequitable  situations  on  which 
the  NRDG.A  has  been  persistently  re¬ 
questing  action,  in  some  cases  ever 
since  CPR  7  was  first  issued.  This  fact 
lent  a  heightened  sense  of  outrage  to 
retail  reactions  when  a  New  Jersey 
price  control  office  recently  singled  out 
the  merchants  of  one  community  and 
made  sweeping  newspaper  statements 
to  the  effect  that  half  of  them  were  vio¬ 
lators  of  price  control  regulations.  .As 
far  as  the  newspaper  reading  custom¬ 
ers  were  concerned,  there  was  no  way 
of  telling  which  local  stores  belonged 
to  the  half  who  had  been  meticulously 
carrying  out  the  details  of  the  regula¬ 
tions,  and  which  Ixlonged  to  the  other 
half.  Worse,  the  average  customer 
naturally  assumed  that  price  regula¬ 
tion  violations  meant  over-ceiling 
prices,  when,  in  fact,  they  generally 
meant  some  procedural  mistake  or 
oversight  which  had  no  effect  whatever 
on  prices  or  on  the  customer.  .Stories 
from  all  over  the  country  testify  that 
many  district  offices  are  confused  and 
inept  alx>ut  handling  store  questions. 

Even  if  selective  decontrol  is  put 
into  effect,  it  is  essential  that  CPR  7 
should  be  amended  in  the  direction  of 
greater  flexibility  and  to  provide  some 
price  tolerance  to  reflect  the  retailer’s 
uncontrollably  rising  ojx;rating  costs. 
Roger  Putnam,  the  ES.A  administrator, 
said  in  January  that  the  rigidity  of  the 
price  control  was  planned  that  way.  to 
stimulate  cost-cutting  efforts  and  great¬ 
er  efficienev.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
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SHILLITOtS, 

Cincinnati 
Southern  Ohio's  largest 
deportment  store 
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SHILLITO’S  MODERNIZES  WITH  14  OTIS  ESCALATORS 


''A  traffic  check  on  three  consecutive  Monday  nights  showed 
shoppers  riding  every  step  of  our  new  Otis  Escolotori," 
soys  JEFFREY  LAZARUS,  President  of  Shillito's.  "Traffic 
moved  endlessly  UP  and  DOWN  from  basement  to  the 
6th  floor. 

"We  have  an  excellently  planned  vertical  transportation 
system.  And  no  concern  about  its  dependability." 
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We're  Ready  To  Work  With  Architects  and  Owners 

Our  department  store  division,  which  has  installed  over 
3,000  escalators,  is  ready  to  survey  and  analyze  traffic 
...  to  supply  layout  studies  and  pictorial  reference  data 
...  to  help  plan  escalator  locations,  arrangements  and 
installations.  263  Otis  offices  are  ready  to  prove  that 
"better  elevatoring  is  the  business  of  Otis." 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  260 11  th  Avenue,  New  York  1 ,  N.  Y. 


increase  store-wide  sales 


March,  1951 


Reynond  H.  Fogl«r  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  the 
W.  T.  Grant  Company. 


Edward  Staley,  Grant's  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  stepped  into 
the  president's  job. 


Samvel  J.  Cohen  holds  a 
new  job  at  Hecht's:  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Resource  Relations. 


J.  Lawrence  Sherk  joined 
Fedway  as  vice  president 
in  charge  of  stores. 


Federated's  new  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  opero- 
tions:  Alfred  E.  Mogrish. 


what  can  be  done  in  that  direction, 
with  labor  costs  rising  and  unit  volume 
dropping.  The  OPS  realizes  this,  and 
knows  that  a  price  control  order 
written  in  expectation  of  a  booming 
inflation  needs  revision  to  fit  today’s 
conditions. 

FAIR  TRADERS  HOPE 

IN  the  swift-paced  hearings  on  fair 
^  trade  before  two  House  committees 
it  was  once  again  demonstrated  that 
the  argument  on  either  side  of  this 
matter  always  sounds  completely  con¬ 
vincing  until  you  hear  the  other  side. 
In  this  case,  the  preliminary  victory 
went  to  the  fair  trade  supporters,  as 
the  result  of  a  systematic  “grass  roots" 
campaign  to  get  Congressional  sup¬ 
port.  Two  House  committees  aj> 
proved  bills  which  would  restore  the 
effectiveness  of  state  laws  forbidding 
retailers  to  cut  “maintained”  prices 
even  though  they  have  not  signed  price 
maintenance  agreements.  However, 
one  of  the  bills  contains  a  clause  which 
would  leave  a  retailer  free  to  cut  a 
fixed  price  if  the  manufacturer  failed 
to  police  and  enforce  price  mainte¬ 
nance  by  other  dealers. 

Administration  opposition  to  fair 
trade  legislation  is  reinforced  by  labor 
and  farm  groups.  Macy’s  has  taken  its 
case  against  fair  trade  to  the  consumer, 
in  advertising  space,  but  it’s  an  'issue 
on  which  consumer  opinion  is  divided 
and  confused.  No  consumer  group 
as  such  was  represented  at  the  House 
committee  hearings.  With  House  de¬ 
bate  still  to  come,  and  beyond  that  the 
prospect  of  Senate  hearings  and  de¬ 
bate,  the  issue  may  get  wider  public 
discussion  and  understanding  than  it 
bas  so  far  received. 


STORES 

Loeser's  a  Symptom?  The  character¬ 
istic  situation  among  retailers  these 
days  might  be  summed  up  as  pessi¬ 
mistic  talk  and  optimistic  action.  De¬ 
partment^  stores  view  their  sagging 
profit  percentages  with  a  very  articu¬ 
late  alarm,  but  their  expansion  plans 
are  big  everywhere.  They”  do  not  lack 
confidence  in  the  country’s  long-run 
prosperity  or  in  their  pwn  ability  to 
adjust  profitably  to  ch'anges  in  cus¬ 
tomers’  shopping  and  buying  habits. 
In  fact,  they  prove  every  day  that  they 
know  how  to  do  it. 

The  one  big  exception,  for  a  variety 
of  dreary  reasons,  has  been  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Co.,  90  year  old  Brooklyn 
institution.  Loeser’s  finally  went  under 
last  month.  .Some  commentators  on 
retailing  seemed  to  regard  the  closing 
as  a  symbol  of  the  decline  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store.  But  in  fact,  the  note¬ 
worthy  point  about  the  Loeser  collapse 
is  that  it  is  a  completely  isolated  in¬ 
cident.  For  years*the  prophets  of  gloom 
have  periodically  risen  to  call  the  de¬ 
partment  store  outmoded  and  incap¬ 
able  of  corrective  change— doomed, 
like  the  dinosaur.  Nevertheless,  de¬ 
partment  stores  go  right  on  demon¬ 
strating  their  ability  to  adapt,  survive 
and  prosper.  Loeser’s  was  an  individu¬ 
al  disaster,  not  a  symptom  of  anything. 

Loeser’s  liquidation  sale  lasted  a 
little  over  three  weeks.  .An  inventory 
valued  between  four  and  five  million 
was  sold  out  at  markdowns  as  high  as 
60  per  cent.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
sale  police  help  w’as  required  to  hold 
back  the  customer  crowds.  Severance 
pay  for  the  over  1,000  employees  was 
paid  by  a  generous  arrangement  which 
guaranteed,  roughly,  a  week’s  salary 
for  each  year  of  employment;  and  pro¬ 


vided  additionally  that  after  an  equal 
amount  of  money  had  been  realized  on 
the  sale  by  the  owners  of  the  store,  the 
excess  would  be  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  owners  and  employees. 

The  Free  Press.  Last  winter,  Neima.n- 
Marcus,  in  the  midst  of  a  $4  million 
expansion  program,  worked  its  usual 
magic  and  transformed  an  ugly  con¬ 
struction  barricade  into  an  eye-charm¬ 
er.  This  project,  interesting  in  itself, 
recently  served  another  purpose— it 
made  a  case  in  jwint  for  Stanley 
Marcus,  president  of  the  store,  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relations  between  news¬ 
papers  and  their  retail  advertisers. 

The  barricade  surrounds  the  build¬ 
ing  like  an  op>en  arcade.  At  Christmas 
time  the  Neiman-Marcus  display  de¬ 
partment  made  this  into  a  grove  of 
white  wrought-iron  trees,  glistening 
with  stars,  icicles  and  crystal  leaves. 
Now,  with  spring,  the  trees  are  turning 
green  and  small  birds  in  bird  cages  are 
appiearing  on  the  branches.  Summer 
and  autumn  decorations  will  follow, 
and  perhaps  another  Christmas  won¬ 
derland  before  the  construction  work 
is  completed. 

The  beautiful  barricade  has  been 
one  of  the  most  talked-about  things  in 
Dallas.  But  Stanley  Marcus,  spieaking 
before  the  Newspaper  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  while  the  winter  display  was 
on,  commented  ruefully:  “We  thought 
this  was  newsworthy,  but  our  local 
papers  didn’t.’’  His  point,  however, 
was  that  the  store  did  not  presume  to 
register  any  protest  with  the  papers. 
“We  don’t  believe,”  he  said,  “that 
news  should  be  measured  out  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  linage  that  a  store  buys.  . . . 
I  think  that  newspapers  are  imposed 
upon  by  most  of  their  retail  advertis- 
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ers  and  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  papers  should  assert  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  tell  their  advertisers  that 
they  will  always  publish  bona  fide 
news,  but  that  their  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  staffs  are  completely  separated  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory.” 

Self-Service  Trial.  Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia  set  up  some  self-service 
sections  in  its  toy  department  last 
month:  called  it  an  experiment.  Cus¬ 
tomers  pick  up  items  and  take  them 
to  a  “rapid  service  center”  where  they 
are  paid  for  and  wrapped.  The  system 
is  like  Hecht’s  Help-Yourself  setup. 
(See  page  42,  this  issue,  for  pictures.) 

USSR  vs.  U.  S.  Merchandise.  New 

Yorkers  who  had  any  illusions  about 
life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  were 
sharply  awakened  by^a  series  of  win¬ 
dows  at  Bonwit  Teller’s,  last  month. 
Each  window  contained  one  or  more 
items  of  Russian  fashion  merchandise, 
purchased  in  Moscow  and  brought  to 
this  country  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Kirk, 
wife  of  the  former  ambassador.  Shown 
alongside,  were  equivalent  articles  of 
.American  make.  Russian  prices  were 
shown  in  rubles  and  in  dollars,  and  the 
.\merican  merchandise  was  priced, 
too.  Even  the  most  casual  passerby 
could  see  that  the  Russian  woman 
pays  five  or  six  times  as  much  for  each 
item  as  the  American  customer  does: 
also  that  the  styling  and  materials  in 
the  Russian  garments  were  vastly  in¬ 
ferior.  The  Russian  styles  were  similar 
to  our  own  wartime  fashions:  the 
qualities  were  below  the  standards  of 
many  bargain  basements. 

In  terms  of  buying  power,  the  gap 
between  Russian  and  American  values 
was  shown  to  be  even  wider.  Whereas 
the  American  white  collar  girl  can 
easily  afford  $25  for  the  party  dress 
shown  in  Bonwit’s  window,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  stenographer  or  bookkeeper  may 
have  only  5  rubles  a  week  for  clothing 
—and  have  to  pay  513  rubles  for  a 
dress,  620  for  a  coat,  506  for  a  suit,  45 
for  a  slip,  and  56  for  shoes.  Russian 
shop>s,  Mrs.  Kirk  reported,  are  always 
crowded,  but  people  seldom  buy. 

A&S-Nassau.  The  new  Abraham  & 
Straus  store  which  opened  in  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I.  on  February  28  is  designed 
for  a  minimum  maintained  inventory 
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This  draft,  thewn  by  Bonwit  TolUr,  Now  York, 
coftf  its  Ruffian  wooror  Iho  oquivolont  of  $128. 
Tho  ovarogo  bufinatf  girl  thara  aornt  iba  aquivo- 
lanf  of  $125  a  month. 


of  $3  million  and  an  annual  volume  of 
$12  million.  On  the  day  the  store 
opened.  Sidney  Solomon,  .A&S  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  was 
already  planning  to  enlarge  it,  by  the 
addition  of  two  more  stories.  The  new 
unit,  rightly  described  by  A&S  as  a 
complete  “metropolifan-type”  depart¬ 
ment  store,  has  three  stories  now,  and 
236,000  square  feet.  The  parking  area, 
on  three  sides  of  the  building,  has  space 
for  1200  cars.  Inside,  the  store  is 
planned  for  simplified  selling.  .Assort¬ 
ment  displays  are  general:  a  series  of 
specially  designed  convertible  fixtures 
provides  unusual  flexibility  and  high 
visibility  for  merchandise.  Stock  rooms 
occupy  one-fifth  of  the  store  area.  More 
than  half  of  the  merchandise  will  be 
delivered  direct  to  the  Hempstead 
store:  the  branch  will  place  its  own 
orders  for  staple  stocks.  Walter  N. 
Rothschild,  Jr.,  son  of  the  president  of 
Abraham  &  Straus  and  great-grandson 
of  the  founder,  is  manager  of  the  store. 
Arnold  Constable,  one  of  AScS’s  new 
neighbors  in  Hempstead,  used  window 


displays  to  welcome  its  big  competitor.' 

The  ojjening  of  the  A&S  Hempstca(!| 
store  drew  fresh  attention  to  the  sut 
cess  of  the  Garden  City  branch  onlv) 
mile  away.  Officials  of  the  store  e\ 
pected  no  inroads  on  the  Garden  Cit 
volume,  which  has  grown  steadily  siinr' 
it  was  acquired  from  the  ill-stair^ 
Loeser’s  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 


Sears  All  Over.  Two  new  Sears  Roil 
BUCK  stores  o|x‘ned  for  business 
month  in  \'enezuela:  this  month  th; 
Sears  expansion  scene  shifted  back  it 
home  territory  in  Chicago,  witli  tht 
opening  of  a  huge  new  unit  completi 
with  supermarket  and  thousand-ca 
parking  lot.  This  is  the  eighth  Chitagi] 
store.  Whenever  government  controli| 
permit,  another  big  new  unit  will  g( 
up  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  There  are 
three  stores  in  the  area  now:  the  ne*i 
one,  according  to  Elmer  Underwood 
regional  manager,  “will  have  a  vastl 
expanded  home  furnishings  depart 
ment.”  .All  news  out  of  Sears  so  far 
this  year  has  dealt  only  in  record 
breaker  items:  sales  for  the  year  end 
ing  January  31,  1952  passed  the  two 
and  a  half  billion  mark  (exact  figure: 
$2,777,277,096):  the  1300  page  catalo*; 
just  mailed  is  the  biggest  ever 
duced  and  went  to  a  mailing  list  oi 
7,200,000,  also  a  record-breaker.  .An 
other  news  item  is  Sears’  buying  activi 
ty  in  Italy.  It  is  reprorted  that  low 
priced  Italian  imports  will  lx?  spot 
lighted  in  the  winter  catalog  and  also 
by  Italian  Fair  promotions  in  a  select 
ed  group  of  Sears  stores. 
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May  Co.  Builds  a  City.  I'he  May  Ciu. 
Lakewood  opened  for  business  last 
month,  presenting  the  phenomenon  of 
a  department  store  around  which  i 
complete  city  administration  and  biisi 
ness  center  will  grow.  The  structure 
claims  the  title  of  world's  largest  sub¬ 
urban  store,  located  in  world’s  largest 
planned  shopping  center.  The  park¬ 
ing  acres  surrounding  the  building  can 
handle  9,000  cars  at  a  time:  traffic  is 
controlled  from  a  tower  on  top  of  the 
store.  VA'hen  the  whole  project  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  May  Co.  will  be  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  collection  of  other  stores:  a 
medical  center:  an  office  building, 
bank,  two  super-markets,  hospital, 
theatres,  recreation  center,  post  office 
and  a  county  administration  building. 
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The  May  Compony-Lakawood,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  parking  areas.  A  modest  $15  million  is  the  planned  volume  for  the  fi*st  year  in  the  largest  sub¬ 
urban  department  store  so  for  constructed.  It  will  be  the  showplace  of  Lakewood  Center,  a  May  Co.  development,  which  is  designed  as  business,  recreation 
and  county  administration  center  for  the  new  community  of  Lakewood  Pork,  Calif.  At  right,  Tom  May,  executive  vice  president  of  the  May  Co.,  who  has 
planned  and  supervised  the  undertaking. 


I'oiii  May,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  store  supervised  the  whole  huge 
undertaking;  observes  that  it  is  simply 
"in  line  with  the  new  approach  to 
branching— start  with  your  communi¬ 
ty,  build  with  your  community,  service 
\our  community.” 

P-R  at  Woodward's.  An  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  public  relations  activity  was 
concluded  last  month  at  the  Bethesda- 
Chevy  Chase  branch  of  Woodw'ard  & 
Lothrop.  This  was  a  Women’s  Fi¬ 
nance  Forum,  presented  in  four  weekly 
installments  in  the  store’s  auditorium. 
The  purpose  was  to  give  women 
authoritative  information  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  financial  affairs  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  handle.  The 
store  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Group  of  the  Association  of  Bank 
Women.  The  four  subjects  presented 
by  the  Forum  were:  Banking  Services 
and  Facilities;  Insurance:  Wills, 
■  Trusts  and  Estate  Planning;  and  In- 
'  vestments. 

Women  do  usually  face  these  prob- 
'  lems  with  bewilderment  and  uncer¬ 
tainty;  their  eagerness  for  information 
^  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  Wood- 
ward  &  Lothrop,  which  had  to  limit 

*  attendance  to  300,  got  over  700  re¬ 
quests  for  tickets  for  each  meeting.  In- 

"  vitations  were  issued  through  Wood- 

*  ward’s  community  magazine.  The  Sub- 
^  urban  Spectator,  which  is  mailed  bi- 
J  monthly  to  15,000  residents  of  the 

Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  area,  and  is  it- 

*  >clf  a  public  relations  activity  of  great 
^  interest. 

The  Finance  Forum  was  the  first  of 
^  ts  kind  to  be  presented  by  a  depart- 
nent  store,  and  also  the  first  to  be  con¬ 


ducted  by  as  well  as  for  women.  Mrs. 
Maybelle  Kennedy,  the  .Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  opened 
the  first  meeting.  The  speakers  and 
the  panel  members  who  answered 
(juestions  at  each  meeting  were  all  offi¬ 
cers  and  executives  of  banks  and  in¬ 
vestment  houses.  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Lee  is 
the  store’s  director  of  public  relations. 

Penney's  Plans.  Fourteen  new  stores 
will  be  added  this  year  to  the  J.  C. 
Penney  chain,  now  numbering  1623 
units.  The  announcement  was  made 
by  J.  C.  Penney,  board  chairman,  and 
A.  M.  Hughes,  president,  who  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  Penney  expansion  plan 
right  now  covers  the  next  25  years  and 
nearly  900  towns. 

New  Night  Openings.  Carson  Pirie 
.Scott  is  now  open  on  'Thursday  even¬ 
ing  as  well  as  on  Monday,  the  regular 
State  Street  open  night.  J.  L.  Hud.son 
began  Monday  evening  openings  in 
Detroit  this  month.  Major  department 
stores  in  Baltimore  added  a  second 
night  opening  —  Mondays  —  to  their 
schedule,  on  a  trial  basis.  Four  large 
Buffalo  stores  also  added  a  second 
night  opening. 

Giant  Coming  in  Milwaukee.  Schus¬ 
ter’s  plans  a  65-acre,  50-store  shopping 
centre  in  the  suburban  area  northwest 
of  Milwaukee.  Max  E.  Friedman, 
president  of  the  store,  said  the  project 
is  still  in  the  preliminary  planning 
stage. 

Joske's  Spreads  Out.  Joske’s  of  San 
.Antonio  has  started  on  a  building 
[irogram  to  double  the  store’s  present 


area.  .A  four-story  and  basement  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  complete  early  next  year, 
and,  right  in  the  middle  of  town,  it 
will  face  a  1000-car  parking  lot.  The 
present  store  building,  completed  in 
1940,  is  now  so  overcrowded  that 
Joske’s  has  had  to  house  its  toy  depart¬ 
ment,  hardware  department  and  men’s 
sportswear  in  separate  units  away  from 
the  main  store. 

Groceries  at  Morgan's.  Morgan’s  of 
Montreal  now  has  a  food  supiermarket 
under  its  roof  and  has  adopted  the 
title  of  Montreal’s  One-Stop  Shopping 
Centre.  The  food  market  is  a  leased 
operation  in  the  downstairs  store.  It 
will  keep  regular  supermarket  hours, 
opening  earlier  and  closing  later  than 
the  rest  of  the  store.  Deliveries  will  be 
made  at  a  charge;  orders  will  be  placed 
in  customers’  cars  at  a  car  order  depot. 

* 

First  for  Snallenburg.  Snellenburg’s, 
Philadelphia,  will  open  its  first  branch 
store  early  next  year.  The  site  will  be 
Willow  Grove,  at  the  junction  of  two 
main  highways.  Alfred  Blasband, 
Snellenburg’s  executive  head,  said  the 
location  was  selected  for  its  strategic 
relation  to  the  thriving  farm  and  in¬ 
dustrial  areas  of  Montgomery  and 
Bucks  Counties.  There  is  a  giant  new 
U.  S.  Steel  plant  in  Bucks  County  and 
many  steel  fabricating  plants  will 
locate  nearby.  Speaking  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  recently,  Blasband  warned  that 
the  city’s  traffic  congestion  and  park¬ 
ing  problem  has  reached  critical  pro¬ 
portions.  Unless  some  coordinated  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken  to  solve  it,  he  said,  “Phila¬ 
delphia’s  downtown  department  stores 
will  become  warehouses.” 
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People.  Raymond  H.  Fooler,  retiring 
from  the  president’s  job  at  W.  T. 
Grant  Company,  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  Staley,  who  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  company.  Fogler  leaves 
Grant’s  in  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  retirement  plan,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  vigorous  program  of  outside 
activities.  In  addition  to  many  other 
interests,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Get-Out-the-Vote  Commit¬ 
tee.  Fogler’s  connection  with  Grant’s, 
which  began  in  1919,  w’as  interrupted 
only  by  an  eight  year  period  with 
Montgomery  Ward,  of  which  he  was 
president.  He  returned  to  Grant  as  its 
president  and  general  manager  in 
1940. 

The  business  career  of  Edward 
Staley  has  been  closely  linked  with 
Fogler’s.  He  too  left  Grant’s  to  join 
Montgomery  Ward  in  the  30’s,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Grant’s  in  1940.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  as  general  manager  in  1950 
was  in  anticipation  of  Fogler’s  retire- 


Morris  Ginsburg,  president  of  the 
new  Fedway  Division  of  Federated  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  announced  that  J. 
Lawrence  Sherk  has  joined  his  picked 
executive  team  as  vice  president  in 
charge  of  stores.  Other  recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Fedway  lineup  are: 
Richard  Warnick  as  personnel  mana¬ 
ger;  Lois  Munn  as  sales  promotion 
director,  and  Abraham  Rosenberg  as 
vice  president  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  apparel  and  piece  goods.  \V^ar- 


nick  comes  from  Montgomery  Ward; 
Miss  Munn  has  been  with  Federated 
since  1949,  before  that  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  promotion  at 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Rosenberg  w’as  chairman  of  the  board 
at  Hartley’s,  Miami. 

A  new  title,  which  serves  to  define 
a  job  hitherto  scattered  among  several 
executives,  is  appearing  in  big  stores. 
Late  in  January,  Samuel  J.  Cohen  be¬ 
came  Director  of  Resource  Relations 
at  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washington;  last 
month,  the  same  post  was  created  at 
Goldblatt’s,  Chicago.  There  it  is  filled 
by  R.  A.  Richman,  who  will  now  be 
succeeded  as  advertising  manager  by 
Max  .\pplebaum. 

.At  Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores  Co.,  .A.  P. 
So.nneman  was  elected  president  and 
general  manager.  He  had  been  vice 
president  and  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger.  He  succeeds  Edward  C.  Yourell, 
who  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
lioard. 

Howard  F.  Conrad  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Walker’s  Department  Store. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  He  started  with  the 
firm  as  a  stock  boy  in  1910. 

Herbert  N.  Millea  became  general 
manager  of  Genung’s,  Inc.,  nine-store 
retail  group  in  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  had  been  general  mana¬ 
ger  at  Block  &  Kuhl. 

William  F.  Riordan,  vice-president 
and  a  divisional  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  Stern’s,  New  York,  leaves  there 
this  month  and  will  go  to  the  Denver 


Dry  Goods  Co. 

E.  Lawrence  Goodman  left  the  F.  1^ 
R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  where  he  has  been 
publicity  director,  to  join  William  I. 
Block,  Indianapolis,  as  promotion  di¬ 
rector. 


Talent-Scouting.  Hearn’s,  New  York, 
is  featuring  a  two-a-day  variety  sho\* 
every  Thursday,  presented  by  talented 
\oungsters  from  a  local  professional 
school.  In  addition,  the  store  has  sei 
up  a  “talent  center’’  in  cooperation 
with  the  school.  Here  parents  may 
bring  children  for  free  analysis  of  theii 
aptitude  in  ballet,  tap,  voice  and  dra 
matics.  Three  scholarships  to  the 
school  are  awarded  each  week;  and  the 
most  outstanding  youngster  each  week 
receives  the  Hearn  Talent  Trophy  and 
gets  to  appear  on  a  TV  show. 


Politics  Pa 

phere  of 
Lountercha 


Robinson  Innovation.  J.  W.  Robim- 
son’s  first  branch  opened  in  Beverly 
Hills  last  month.  Like  all  the  current 
big  branch  openers,  it  is  a  complete  de¬ 
partment  store.  It  cost  $6  million  to 
build  and  its  parking  area  is  huge,  with 
room  for  1100  cars.  The  newsworthy 
innovation  at  Robinson’s  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  that  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest:  to  pull  traffic  up  through  the 
four-story  store,  jxipular  price  meri 
chandise  is  upstairs,  while  the  higher! 
priced  merchandise  is  on  the  lower 
floors. 

[The  Month  in  Retailing 

is  continued  on  page  54] 
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Wanomakvr't  Notions  and  Sowing  Fair,  tho, first  ever  presonted  on  such  a  scale  in  Philadelphia,  brought  in  50,000  people  during  its  five^lay  run  in  th 
Stare  auditorium.  Twenty-six  manufacturers  participated,  with  displays  and  demonstrations,  contests  and  instruction  on  dressmaking,  closet  planning  ait 
other  subjects.  Like  ether  auditorium  events  at  Wanamakers  this  one  drew  special  customer  fifcuse  because  it  brought  related  merchandise  together  frei 
several  departments.  Sales  were  excellent,  and  the  store  counts  on  the  effects  to  carry  through  at  least  to  Easter. 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  JOHN  HAZEN,  Washington  Director,  NRDGA 


February  28.  1951 

Politics  Paramount.  Amid  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  investigation,  charges  and 
lountercharges,  Congress  seems  bent 
little  legislation  as  possi- 


Hhall  we  have  a  program  of  National 
Health  Insurance?  Eight  per  cent  vot¬ 
ed  yes  and  92  per  cent  no. 

Shall  we  continue  to  send  military 
aid  (equipment)  to  Europe?  43  per 
cent  said  yes  and  57  per  cent  no. 


once.  We  would  appreciate  copies  ol 
any  correspondence  between  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  members  of  the  Congress  on 
this  subject. 


m  passing 

ble.  The  main  force  behind  Congres- 
,ional  action  in  this  session  is  purely 
politics.  Outside  of  appropriations  and 
ihe  renewal  of  the  Defense  Production 
Vet  there  seems  little  possibility  that 
any  other  major  bills  will  be  acted 
jpon. 

Several  members  of  Congress,  taking 
a  page  out  of  the  books  of  professional 
pollsters,  have  been  surveying  their 
home  districts.  Representative  Mc- 
r.rcgor,  R-Ohio,  has  just  completed  a 
heck  of  his  constituents  to  determine 
iheir  views  on  national  issues.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  long  sessions  of  the  past 
*\eral  years  have  prevented  members 
of  the  Congress  from  spending  as 
nuch  time  at  home  as  they  should, 
lencc  they  have  to  resort  to  polls.  The 
McGregor  poll  dealt  with  wartime 
^trols,  social  security,  the  Taft- 
partley  Act,  socialized  medicine  and 
nilitary  aid  to  Europe.  Whether  the 
listrict  of  this  Representative  can  be 
onsidered  as  typical  or  not  we  do  not 
know,  but  here  is  how  the  vote  was 
r^orded: 

^Should  federal  controls  on  wages 
md  prices  he  tightened?  42  f>er  cent 
(Oted  yes  and  58  per  cent  no. 

Shall  we  broaden  the  social  security 
Program  to  extend  the  benefits  to  more 
^ople?  27  per  cent  voted  yes,  73  per 
ant  no. 

Shall  we  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley 
'‘^det?  10  per  cent  voted  yes,  73  f>er 
» cent  no. 


Trends  to  Watch.  For  many  years  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  intrtxluced  to  bring 
about  grade  labeling  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  setting  up  grades  for  all  consum¬ 
er  gocKls.  Each  effort,  up  to  this  time, 
has  failed. 

However,  early  in  this  Congressional 
session  Rep.  Dollinger,  D-N.Y.,  intro¬ 
duced  HR  5189.  The  Dollinger  bill 
would  set  up  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  a  Consumers’  Advisory  Bu¬ 
reau.  This  bureau  w’ould  be  vested 
with  the  authority  to  keep  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  informed  regarding  the 
relative  quality,  utility  and  abundance 
of  consumers’  goods.  This  information 
would  be  made  available  after  the  Bu¬ 
reau  investigated,  analyzed,  tested  and 
evaluated  .\LL  tyf>es  of  consumer 
goods.  This  new  bureau  w'ould  be 
headed  by  SI 5,000  a  year  Director  and 
would  be  empow’ered  to  set  up  testing 
laboratories  throughout  the  country. 
To  us,  this  l(X)ks  like  grade  labeling 
through  the  back  door. 

Now,  a  group  of  Senators  have 
caused  to  be  introduced  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  169.  This  resolution  would  cre¬ 
ate  a  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter¬ 
ests  and  would  consist  of  13  members 
of  the  Senate  to  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

TheCommittee  would  study  and  sur¬ 
vey  by  means  of  research  and  investiga¬ 
tion  all  problems  affecting  consumer 
interests  and  aid  in  the  development 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Defense  Production  Act.  The  Senate 
has  already  started  its  hearings  looking 
into  the  renewal  of  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act.  As  expected,  the  Admini¬ 
stration  has  ojjened  its  guns  on  the 
Herlo'ng  Amendment.  Some  people, 
who  should  know  better,  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  description  of  the 
effect  of  the  Herlong  language. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  the 
Herlong  Amendment  gives  retailers 
a  free  ride  at  the  exjiense  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  will  be  around  this  mis¬ 
conception  that  the  Administration 
will  center  its  fight.  Actually,  the  Her¬ 
long  language  guarantees  nothing.  In 
fact,  some  retailers  feel  strongly  that 
this  retail  amendment  works  a  very 
definite  hardship  upon  retailers  be¬ 
cause  it  assures  them  nothing  more 
than  a  pre-Korean  markup  and  ignores 
the  sharp  increases  in  all  costs  of  doing 
business. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Congress 
favors  a  simple  extension  of  the  Act. 
Efforts  to  amend  any  section  will  leave 
the  whole  bill  open  for  revision,  a  situ¬ 
ation  that  the  leadership  wants  to 
avoid  at  any  cost. 

NRDGA  witnesses  will  be  heard  by 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees.  If  you  have 
not  advised  your  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  your  point  of  view  on  the 
subject  of  controls,  please  do  so  at 


I 


Lower  costs  for  retailers  and  better 
service  for  customers  are  just  two  of 
the  many  reasons  why  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  accounting  machine  has 
won  the  acclaim  of  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops  all  over  the 
country. 

The  Sensimatic  does  a  complete  job 
of  installment  posting — and  does  it 
faster,  better,  and  more  economically 
than  you  ever  thought  possible.  It 
handles  purchases  and  payments, 
general  ledger  entries,  customers’ 
receipt  book  or  unit  receipt  posting, 
collectors’  receipt  books,  age  analysis 
and  miscellaneous  listing.  It  lets  you 


use  almost  any  forms  or  accounting 
plans  you  wish.  It  computes  the 
amount  of  change  to  be  returned  to 
the  customer.  And  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  is  so  easy  to  operate  that 
anyone  can  use  it. 

But  there’s  a  lot  more  to  the  story  of 
the  wonderful  Sensimatic  than  we 
can  tell  you  here.  So  we’ve  prepared 
a  special  brochure  to  give  you  all  the 
details.  Why  not  send  today. for  a 
copy  of,  "Seven  Ways  to  Improve 
Your  Installment  and  Layaway 
Accounting.’’  Use  the  convenient 
coupon  below. 


The  Burroughs  Sensimatic  employs  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  idea  in  mechanized  accounting 
— the  sense  plate,  or  "mechanical  brain’’ — 
that  makes  possible  its  amazing  versatility. 
No  other  accounting  machine  does  so 
much,  yet  costs  so  little. 


Here's  imporfent  news  for  retoilers 
who  do  instollment  ond 
lo(|Owo(|  occountino... 


the/  Sensfltionfll 

Sll/UUKU)liS 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 

Burroughs 


Burrouahs  Addioa  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Seven  Ways  to  Improve  Your  Install¬ 
ment  and  Layaway  Accounting.” 


Name. 
Qty _ 


-Address- 


-ZOBC- 


-State. 


Company- 


-Tide- 


March, 


_  LEASERS 

PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT 


Senior  Vice  President.  Woodward  &  Lothro|t 


Philip  M.  TALBOTT  was  elected  a  vice  president  ol 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  January. 
He  typifies  in  most  res|>ects  the  character  of  retail  manage¬ 
ment  as  we  know  it  in  America  today.  Officers  of  the 
NRDGA,  like  their  opposite  numbers  in  the  manufacturing 
industries,  are  characteristically  men  of  many  and  varied 
interests.  The  diversity  of  their  affairs  and  activities  is 
astonishing.  And  examination  will  show  that  their  many 
non-business  concerns  were  not  forced  upon  them— they 
sought  them,  as  an  outlet  for  overflowing  energies  and  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility  never  limited  to  their  own  welfare. 

Philip  Talbott’s  career  exemplifies  this  mingling  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  chosen  field  with  a  wide  range  of  social,  civic, 
philanthropic  and  intellectual  interests.  He  is  now  a  candi¬ 
date,  presented  by  the  NRDCiA,  for  the  office  of  Director  of 
Domestic  Distribution  of  the  Ghamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
U.  S.  In  nominating  him,  the  Association  is  confident  that 
his  election  will  be  a  gtxxl  thing  for  retailing  and  for  all 
.\merican  business.  He  is  a  man  with  a  point  of  view  that 
can  take  in  national  and  world  affairs;  svhose  shrewd  con¬ 
duct  of  business  is  balanced  by  a  deep  and  practical  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  all  classes  and  kinds  of  people. 

Talbott  came  to  Woodward  &  Lothrop  in  1914,  as  a  sales¬ 
man,  and  since  then  has  lived  out  the  classic  American  success 
story,  its  only  unusual  feature  being  that  he  never  had  to 
leave  Woodward  &  Lothrop  to  find  more  room  to  grow  in. 
On  the  way  up  to  his  later  eminence,  he  tcmk  on  almost  all 
the  retail  jobs  there  are— he  bought,  he  handled  personnel, 
he  supervised  store  service;  he  became  Woodward’s  research 
director  when  that  was  a  very  uncommon  job  in  retailing, 
and  later  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  manager. 
In  1934  he  became  an  officer  of  the  corporation.  In  1947  he 
was  elected  vice  president  and  general  manager;  and  two 
years  ago  senior  vice  president  and  secretary. 

That  Woodward  8c  Lothrop  has  been  his  business  back¬ 
ground  for  38  years  is  a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  to  every 
retailer.  Well-known  stores  have  their  own  decided  and 
highly  individual  characters;  in  retailing,  if  you  don’t  know 
a  man  personally,  you  can  tell  a  lot  about  him  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  store  he  runs.  Woodward’s  character  has 
always  been  conservative  and  simple;  to  the  thousands  of 
displaced  small-towners  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  population,  this  store  is  a  pleasant  and  reassuring 
echo  of  home.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  always  been  a 
definite  dash  of  the  pioneer  in  many  of  the  store’s  activities. 
Recently,  Woodward’s  has  been  something  of  a  pace-setter  in 


the  drive  for  simplified,  economical  retail  operation.  It  has 
a  progressive  community  service  program,  and  last  year  won 
a  citation  from  the  .American  Public  Relations  .Association, 
s|}ecifically  for  the  activities  of  the  store’s  Bethesda-Ghevy 
Cffiase  branch.  Like  most  of  the  other  stores  which  are  great 
names  in  retailing,  \Voodward’s  has  had  its  ups  and  downs; 
its  expansions  and  retrenchments,  its  re-organizations. 
Through  it  all,  Talbott  has  marked  the  store’s  personality 
permanently  with  the  influence  of  his  own. 

In  the  store  or  out,  he  is  an  expansionist.  His  activities 
and  the  offices  he* holds  in  various  organizations  all  reveal 
the  pattern  of  the  progressive  thinker.  On  the  W'ashington 
Board  of  Trade  he  is  a  member  of  the  World  Tratle  Gom- 
mittee;  he  was  active  on  the  NRDCi.A  committee  which 
worketl  with  the  EGA  to  stimulate  a  sound  program  of  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  Marshall  Plan  countries  to  the  S.  To  his 
own  trade  of  retailing,  Talbott  has  given  his  full  share  and 
more  of  useful  service.  Nationally  and  locally,  he  has  played 
a  part  in  retailing’s  unflagging  efforts  to  make  the  emergency 
economic  controls  workable  and  fair.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  NRDGA  Emergency  Gontrols  Gommittee  and  of  the 
Retail  Industry  Gommittee.  In  Washington,  he  is  chairman 
of  the  local  Gommittee  on  Economic  Stabilization. 

His  business  interests  are  wider  than  retailing  alone.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Gompany; 
and  a  member  of  a  string  of  national  business  groups,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  that  specialize  in  research. 

Talbott  went  overseas  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  World  War  H;  totlay  he  is  still  an  officer  of  his 
.American  Legion  Post.  His  roots  go  deep  in  Arlington 
Gounty,  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  and  still  lives;  his  per¬ 
sonal  friendships,  club  and  church  and  committee  activities 
in  the  county  all  clearly  reflect  the  true  Virginian’s  pride  of 
family  and  of  home.  The  social  welfare  activities  of  his 
choice  are  also  revealing:  he  is  a  director  of  the  Medical 
.Service  of  the  District  of  Golumbia,  an  adviser  to  the 
President’s  committee  to  promote  employment  of  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped,  a  director  and  executive  committee  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Arlington  Ghapter  of  the  Red  Gross,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Arlington  Hospital. 

The  NRDG.A,  which  has  chosen  him  as  one  of  its  vice 
presidents,  is  confident  that  Talbott  will  be  an  ideal  spokes¬ 
man  for  distribution  in  the  U.  S.  Ghamber.  For  this  post,  his 
success  in  business  is  an  expected  qualification;  his  warm, 
wide-ranging  interest  in  people  and  in  the  world  about  him 
is  the  extra  quality  that  reveals  a  natural  leader. 
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14  NEW  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS  HELP  THE  HALLE 
BROS.  CO.  MAKE  EVERY  FLOOR  A  FIRST  FLOOR 


/_ 


How  can  upper  floor  promotions  be  exposed  to  more 
shoppers?  Why  should  upper  floor  traffic  remain  un¬ 
changed  when  the  number  of  incoming  main  floor 
customers  increases  every  day?  Is  there  a  way  to 
increase  upper  floor  sales?  How  can  we  increase  cus¬ 
tomer  convenience  and  comfort?  These  are  some  of  the 
problems  that  faced  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.  merchan¬ 
dising  staff. 

The  answer?  A  store-wide  layout  and  traffic  study  by 
Westinghouse  engineers.  Recommendations?  Electric 
Stairways  to  break  up  congestion  and  provide  constantly- 
moving,  no-wait  transportation  to  upper  floors. 


Results?  The  inter-floor  traffic  bottleneck  broken,  6  of 
13  elevators  eliminated,  upper-floor  traffic  materially 
improved  in  this  impressive  Cleveland  store.  Mr.  Walter 
M.  Halle,  President,  says: 

"I  believe  that  modern  Electric  Stairways  contribute  prof¬ 
itably  to  today’s  merchandising  practices.  This  has  been 
proved  in  many  kinds  and  sizes  of  retail  stores.  It  has 
certainly  been  borne  out  here.” 

Westinghouse  traffic  analysts  are  ready  to  help  you 
plan  now,  in  cooperation  with  your  consultants,  for  a 
balanced  vertical  transportation  system.  Contact  the 
nearest  Westinghouse  office.  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  Elevator  Division,  Dept.  Q,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


you  CAN  BE  SURE...IF  rr^ 


Westinghouse 
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SIMPLIFIED 

SELLING 


Department  store  management  has  strong  rea¬ 
son  for  turning  its  attention  today  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  speed  up  the  sales  transaction.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  jxjwerful  reason  of  expense:  Use  the  sales¬ 
person’s  time  efficiently,  and  get  more  sales  for  the  pay¬ 
roll  dollar.  Then  there  is  the  equally  powerful  reason 
of  competition:  If  other  outlets  make  it  easier  for  the 
customer  to  shop,  she  will  tend  to  go  to  them. 

The  demand  for  fast,  easy  shopping  is  by  this  time 
fairly  universal;  the  typical  customer  has  too  many 
other  things  to  do  to  make  a  day’s  work  of  buying  a 
few  things.  If  the  time  required  for  each  transaction 
can  be  cut  down,  without  abandoning  the  standard  of 
'  service  the  store  has  set  for  itself,  there  is  advantage  for 
all  concerned.  The  customer  can  do  more  shopping 
with  fewer  waits  for  service;  the  salesperson  can  run  a 
bigger  book;  the  store  can  increase  its  sales  volume  and 
reduce  its  expense  ratio. 

The  development  of  the  faster  selling  techniques  that 
i  will  bring  about  these  happy  results  has  been  going  on 
in  many  quarters.  In  a  few  stores,  top  management 
itself  has  tackled  the  problem,  department  by  depart¬ 
ment,  and  item  by  item.  In  most  stores,  however,  no 
one  executive  has  taken  storewide  responsibility  for 
speeding  up  selling.  Thus  the  typical  store  presents  an 
uneven  picture  with  respect  to  service  —  streamlined  in 


one  department,  and  geared  to  the  temjx)  of  a  bygone 
period  in  another. 

A  major  difficulty  has  been  that  some  of  the  most  not¬ 
able  developments  in  improved  selling  have  been  the 
work  of  merchandise  resources;  in  order  to  move  more 
of  their  products  across  department  store  counters,  they 
have  had  to  study  conditions  at  those  counters.  Their 
contact  with  stores,  however,  usually  begins  and  ends 
with  the  buyer;  occasionally  they  reach  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager;  almost  never  do  they  have  contact  with 
any  other  member  of  the  store’s  executive  family.  This 
situation  is  unfortunate,  for  the  buyer  may  not  be  the 
best  qualified  person  to  judge  an  innovation,  and  he 
is  certainly  the  least  likely  of  any  store  executive  to 
have  a  store-wide  perspective. 

In  order  to  review  what  has  been  so  far  accomplished, 
and  to  present  management  with  a  summary  of  current 
thinking  and  experience  in  the  field  of  speeding  up  the 
sales  transaction,  the  research  staff  of  Stores  has  con¬ 
tacted  department  store  heads,  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers,  fixture  designers,  merchandise  resources,  supply 
firms,  and  many  others  in  and  out  of  the  retail  field  who 
had  something  to  offer.  With  a  deep  bow  of  thanks  to 
the  many  who  contributed.  Stores  presents  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  examples  of  what  can  be  done  to  conserve 
selling  and  shopping  time. 
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The  Trend  to  Open  Selling 


Few  department  stores  want  to 


model  their  operations  on  the 
A  &  P,  the  dime  store,  or  the  jienny 
arcade,  yet  nearly  everyone  nowadays 
is  putting  into  wide  application  a  sell¬ 
ing  principle  that  is  common  to  all 
three  of  these  diverse  institutions— 
complete  assortment  display.  In  the 
vending  machine  window,  on  the  vari¬ 
ety  store  counter,  and  on  the  super¬ 
market  shelves,  the  entire  assortment 
of  merchandise  is  laid  before  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  with  prices  clearly  shown.  No 
part  of  the  assortment  languishes  in 
hidden  bins,  to  be  shown  only  when 
and  if  the  salesperson  thinks  a  particu¬ 
lar  customer  may  be  interested. 

In  the  department  store,  the  process 
of  bringing  the  merchandise  out  from 
the  stock  bin  and  closer  to  the  custom¬ 
er  has  been  going  on  for  a  long,  long, 
time.  In  the  past  few  years,  however, 
it  has  gained  imf>etus— and  a  number 
of  new  and  confusing  names.  For  in¬ 
stance,  “assortment  display,”  “ojjen 
selling,”  and  “robot  retailing.”  Or 
“self-selection,”  “pre-selection,”  and 
“self-service.”  Many  of  these  terms 
convey  the  impression  that  the  super¬ 
market’s  baskets  and  check-out  count¬ 
er  are  inevitable  adjuncts  to  any  effort 
to  sf>eed  up  selling. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 

truth.  An  assortment  _ _ 

display,  showing  at 
least  one  of  each  item  -  -  ■*- 

carried  at  a  counter  or 
in  a  section,  is  entirely 
consistent  with  full  de¬ 
partment  store  service. 

It  simply  sjjeeds  up  sell¬ 
ing  by  letting  the  cus¬ 
tomer  see  what  is  car¬ 
ried,  so  that  she  can  be 
sure  she  is  waiting  at 
the  right  counter,  and 

can  even  decide  upon 

^  COMPAC 

what  she  wants,  while 

waiting  for  a  salesper- 

„  ,  .  .  ,  16-inch 

son.  If  the  wait  is  a  long  „ 

L  j  Corp., 

one,  there  is  less  danger  decreas 

that  she  will  think,  sai 

“Oh,  they  probably  also  po! 

don’t  have  it,”  and  are  giv( 

walk  off.  1-1^ 


Equally  consistent  with  full  service 
is  open  selling,  which  makes  a  supply 
of  each  item  available  to  the  customer 
for  inspection.  (This  is  exactly  what 
dress  departments  do  when  they  place 
their  garments  on  opien  racks,  arranged 
by  size  and  type.)  Open  selling  lets  the 
customer  decide  upon  what  she  wants, 
and  help  herself,  if  she  is  so  inclined. 
With  some  types  of  merchandise,  she  is 
found  to  buy  more  when  she  is  allowed 
to  pick  up  the  goods  in  just  this  way. 


Advantages  of  Open  Selling.  When 
the  right  method  of  opien  selling  is 
found  for  a  particular  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  sales  increase,  without  addi¬ 
tional  space  or  staff.  The  actual  sales 
transaction  is  consummated  more 
quickly,  and  the  average  gross  sale  is 
often  higher— higher  because  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  a  chance  to  trade  herself  up, 
or  to  sell  herself  a  related  item,  or  to 
sell  herself  more  than  one  unit  at  a 
time.  Stockkeeping  is  easier,  basic 
stocks  are  filled  in  promptly,  and  turn¬ 
over  rises.  Moreover,  since  good  open\ 
selling  arrangements  assign  a  place  to 
every  item,  and  require  each  item  to 
be  kept  in  its  place,  it  is  easy  for  a  new 
salesjjerson  or  a  new  or  part-time  stock 
clerk  to  learn  the  stock. 

gootl  open-selling  arrangement. 


naturally,  doesn’t  happen  of  itself.  Ot 
casionally,  an  ideal  setup  may  conn 
from  the  buyer’s  head  or  the  fixtun 
designer’s  drawing  board  with  no  pre 
liminary  study.  More  often,  months  a 
even  years  of  study  go  into  finding  th< 
best  way  to  handle  a  specific  type  d 
merchandise. 


COMPACT  RIBBON  DEPARTMENT 


Fifty-eight  reels  of  ribbon  are  displayed  and  dispensed  in  this 
16-inch  "Reel-Aid”  metal  top-of<ounter  unit  from  Martin  Fabrics 
Corp.,  New  York.  Detachable  plastic  rims  on  the  ribbon  reels 
decrease  soil  and  make  it  easy  to  unwind  desired  length  only. 
The  same  company  has  a  similar  case  for  velvet  ribbon  and  rope, 
also  pmsters  and  giveaways  showing  new  uses  for  ribbons.  Cabinets 
are  given  with  order  of  specified  size,  or  sold  separately. 


Contribution  of  Research.  Many  oi 
the  finest  contributions  in  this  fiek 
have  been  the  fruit  of  research  spoD 
sored  by  manufacturers.  Esf>eciall^ 
outstanding  is  the  work  done  by  re¬ 
search  firms  for  manufacturers  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  knitting  yarn,  infants' 
wear,  men’s  shirts,  buttons,  and  cotton 
yard  goods.  Before  a  good  research 
firm  comes  up  with  a  recommendation, 
it  is  likely  to  observe  thousands  of  sales 
transactions  in  different  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  order  to  discover, 
for  example,  what  questions  are  in  the 
customer’s  mind  when  she  comes  to 
buy,  what  proportion  of  custoinen 
need  help  in  making  their  selection, 
and  where  time  is  lost  in  consummat 
ing  the  sale.  In  order  to  see  what  re¬ 
lated  items  the  customer  is  likely  tc 
buy,  the  research  may  include  the  an 
alysis  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
sales  checks— again,  in  many  stores, 
rather  than  in  any  one  store  or  city. 

Th?n,  if  the  facts  indi 
cate  that  fixturing  is  a 
,4  basic  part  of  the  mer 

chandising  problem 
■  fixtures  are  designed, 

tested,  and  redesigned 
until  the  right  results 
.  are  obtained. 

Although  neither  the 
,  manufacturer  nor  the 

research  organization 
may  start  out  with  the 
expectation  of  design¬ 
ing  a  new  fixture,  the 

path  of  investigation  is 
I  m  this  1*1  1  .  A 

^  ,  .  likely  to  lead  to  a 

1  Fabrics  ,  .  •  -t 

,  change  in  fixturing  it 

»on  reels  °  ® 

nh  only  product  is  one  that 

nd  rope,  customer  can  buy 

Cabinets  with  little  or  no  help. 

Convenience  then  be- 
i— comes  the  objective. 
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^^^^DRARROW 


Cowntar  aiiortmant  display  davisad  by  CluaH,  Paabody 


Wall  case  assortmant  display  at  Saks-34th 


Grand  Rapids  Flaxtura  fixtura,  dasignad  for  shirts 


That  staple  item,  the  white  shirt,  has  a  | 
way  of  getting  pushed  into  the  background  < 
in  stores;  it  gets  stacked  unexcitingly  be-  | 
hind  the  counter;  its  stock  is  allowed  to  ! 
develop  gaps;  it  gets  litde  attention.  i 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Company  has  an  i| 
answer  for  all  this.  One  part  of  the  answer  | 
is  its  now  familiar  Dr.  .Arrow  promotion,  ij 
The  scene  at  left,  at  the  A.  Polsky  &  Com-  | 
pany  store  in  .Akron,  Ohio,  is  typical.  The  ii 
entire  assortment  of  white  shirt  styles  is  | 
laid  out  on  the  counters,  where  customers  I 
can  see  and  feel,  read  the  descriptions,  and  | 
be  impressed  with  the  variety.  Behind  the  | 
counter,  Dr.  Arrow,  sent  by  the  company,  w 
prescribes  the  right  style  for  each  cus- 
tomer.  [i 

.After  a  demonstration  of  what  open  || 
selling  of  this  type  can  do,  stores  generally  ^ 
begin  to  look  at  their  regular  set-up  with 
a  critical  eye.  If  they  wish,  Cluett,  Pea-  I 
iKKly  8:  Company,  through  the  research  | 
firm  of  Russell  W.  Allen  Co.,  will  help  jl 
them  redesign  their  departments  at  nomi-  | 
nal  charge.  Often  the  shirts  find  their  I 
way  into  permanently  open  displays,  with  | 
the  entire  assortment  on  view  52  weeks  a  [ 
year.  Stocks  can  then  be  checked  at  a  j 
glance,  and  sales  increases  of  10  to  77  per  B 
cent  have  resulted.  I 

In  New  York,  however,  where  dust  and  | 
dirt  discourage  open  display  of  white  arti-  | 
cles  on  the  street  floor,  Saks-34th  Street  has  ] 
worked  out  an  unusual  arrangement  of  its  1 
own.  Recognizing  that  counter  surfaces.  | 
often  get  jammed  with  merchandise,  this 
store  uses  the  wall  cabinets  behind  the  j 
shirt  counter  for  assortment  display.  With  j 
brilliant  lighting  to  help,  one  of  each  style  | 
of  w'hite  shirt  is  shown,  together  with  a  || 
card  telling  its  price  and  story.  When  the  1 

customer  points  ouL  what  she  wants,  the  j 
salesman  talks  to  a  stockroom  just  above;  | 
the  shirts  zoom  down  almost  instantly—  | 
but  not  before  the  stock  boy  has  marked  | 
them  off  on  his  control  records.  | 

■Another  problem  in  men’s  furnishings  i| 
departments  has  also  been  tackled  by  ; 
Cluett,  Peabody— again,  with  the  use  of  j 
research  by  the  Russell  W.  Allen  firm.  j 
When  a  survey  showed  that  six  out  of  !■ 
seven  department  store  customers  walk  jl 
out  of  the  men’s  furnishings  department  | 
after  buying  but  one  item,  the  company  s 
settled  down  to  a  study  of  which  related  || 
items  sell  best,  and  what  fixtures  would  | 
help  them  sell.  It  continues  to  develop  I 
permanent  and  semi-permanent  fixtures  | 
for  showing  ties  with  shirts,  and  handker-  i 
chiefs  with  ties.  Designed  to  be  worn  to-  | 
gether,  these  items  must  be  shown  together  1 
if  they  are  to  be  bought  together.  | 
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Why  Manufacturers  Do  It.  Why  should 
the  manufacturer  be  the  one  to  design 
the  fixture?  A  resource  who  serves 
several  departments  explains  why: 
“When  we  made  a  study  of  X  Depart¬ 
ment  a  few  years  ago,  we  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  buyers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  and  presented  our  findings.  What 
we  suggested  sounded  good  to  them. 
They  went  home  full  of  enthusiasm— 
and  did  nothing.  So  when  we  turned 
to  Y  Department,  w’e  decided  to  carry 
things  a  step  further.  When  we  saw 
that  a  new  type  of  selling  and  a  new 
type  of  fixture  would  be  required,  we 
didn’t  wait  for  individual  stores  to  act; 
we  had  a  fixture  designed  and  tested. 
Wherever  it  has  been  installed,  sales 
have  increased  tremendously— not  in 
the  form  of  business  won  from  com- 
j>eting  stores,  but  in  the  shape  of  new 
sales  created  by  this  new  way  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  merchandise.  Now,  we’ve 
gone  back  to  X  Department  and 
picked  up  where  we  left  off  a  few  years 
ago;  we’re  trying  out  the  kind  of  fix¬ 
ture  the  stores  haven’t  had  time  to 
develop  for  themselves.” 

Not  all  manufacturer-sponsored  in¬ 
novations  are  masterfully  planned  and 
designed,  however.  Some  have  been 
put  together  without  enough  prelimi¬ 
nary  research  or  knowledge  of  the 
problem;  others  have  been  tested  with 
nothing  more  than  a  tryout  in  one  or 
two  extremely  large  stores.  Careful 
questioning  on  the  part  of  the  retailer 
will  usually  shed  light  on  this  phase  of 
the  story,  and  give  him  some  back¬ 
ground  for  judging  the  validity  of  the 
research  and  the  testing  from  the 
standpoint  of  stores  like  his  own.  It  is 
possible  for  a  new  fixture  that  looks 
good  to  create  more  problems  than  it 
solves;  that  is  why  thorough  testing  is 
•essential. 


Macy’s  Chatelaine  Gnxip 

Bedspieaifc -I  Malckiiig 

Cannon  ^ 


MacyV'  l-tutclaiiH'  (.inmp 
CanivMi 


UNUSUAL  BEDSPREAD  FIXTURE 

Within  the  past  year,  a  score  of  department  stores  installed  this  unusual  bed 
fixture,  recommended  by  Cannon’s  sales  promotion  department.  The  movabli 
show  individual  spreads,  permit  easy  examination  of  styles  by  customers,  am 
stock  fresh.  Considerable  stock  is  displayed  in  minimum  store  space.  Sale 
been  increased,  too;  one  store  reports  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  tent 
six-months  test  period. 

In  the  Macy,  New  York,  installation  shown  above,  notice  that  prices  for  sing! 
double  spreads  are  on  small  cards  right  above  the  merchandise:  that  the  pittJ 


Place  for  Related  Items.  A  common 
fault  among  manufacturers  is  to  de¬ 
sign  a  fixture  so  carefully  for  a  specific 
line  of  products  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  displaying  related  items 
from  other  sources.  This  fault  is  par¬ 
ticularly  irritating  if  the  fixtures  differ 
radically  from  those  in  use  for  the  rest 
of  the  department.  It  is  this,  perhaps, 
that  prompts  one  department  store 
man  to  ask  for  racks  and  guides  to  put 


PIODUCTS  ■ 
products  i 
lection  fix 
tses  where' 
ales 


SUGGESTION  SELLING  IN  TOWELS 

The  customer  who  buys  bath  towels  in  a  new  color  or  texture  usually  warn 

Since  it  isn’t  easy  to  get  salespeople  to  sho 


towels  and  wash  cloths  to  match, 
related  items.  Cannon  designed  this  fixture,  which  does  the  job.  Stores  thaj 
made  it  up  from  Cannon’s  blueprints  find  that  the  customer  buys  more  whd 
sees  the  whole  assortment,  related  items  and  all,  right  in  front  of  her,  togethc 
price  and  brand  information.  Women  will  even  pick  up  what  they  want  and 
the  load  over  to  the  nearest  salesperson. 

The  units  above  are  those  made  from  Cannon’s  .plans  by  Wm  Hengerer  I 


mess: 
e  complete 
*hnket  in 
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^PLASTICS  ^CENTER 


with  emphasis  on  related  selling, 


is  the  formula  that  sells  plastics  housewares,  Dow  Chemical 
liny  believes.  (Dow  makes  the  raw  material  from  which  molders  produce  these  plastics  items;  if  they  measure  up  to  Dow’s 
iiids.  they  are  marketed  with  the  Styron  label  attached.) 

demonstrate  what  good  display  can  do,  Dow  sends  a  Styron  Plastics  Center,  shown  above,  right  into  the  larger  stores  when 
run  housewares  promotions.  The  display  is  shipped  into  the  store,  and  experts  come  along  to  set  it  up  and  also  to  coach 
rgular  sales  staff  in  how  to  set  up  small  related-item  displays  on  their  own  counters.  Note  that  the  Center  has  see-through 
ts.  eye-level  displays,  and  overhead  lighting,  all  principles  in  which  Dow’s  experts  believe  heartily. 

particular  interest  to  smaller  stores  is  a  series  r>f  blueprints  Dow  will  give,  free,  to  facilitate  conversion  of  standard  fixtures 
a  permanent  plastics  display  center.  In  addition  to  the  one  shown,  there  are  others  for  making  use  of  space  around 
s,  and  for  setting  up  U-shaped  counters.  Information  about  the  blueprints  may  be  had  from  the  Plastics  Merchandising  Sec- 
Dow  (.hemical  Company,  Midland,  Mich.  Dow  cites  experiences  in  individual  stores  where  the  presence  of  a 


Styron  Plastics 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year. 


IM  HT 


nODUCTS  TELL  THEIR  OWN  STORY 

products  in  the  linens  and  domestics  field  tell  their  own  stories  in  these  packaging  and  display  units, 
election  fixture  for  foam  rubber  pillows,  developed  by  Dayton  Rubber  Company,  and  with  a  record  o 
ues  wherever  it  has  replaced  conventional  counter  set-ups.  Top  element  in  this  display  is  the  box  itself, 
ales  message  is  told. 

«  complete  sales  message  for  dynel  blankets  is  told,  too,  on  the  new  Peppered  counter  unit.  The  clear  p 
'hnket  in  place  lists  six  selling  .pioints  of  dynel,  add  shows  the  Good  Housekeeping  seal.  Facing  the  ci 
e  color  range.  Besides  all  this,  the  tag  on  the  blanket  tells  a  complete  selling  and  care  story. 

•m  Peppered,  also,  is  the  miniature  bed,  part  of 


a  display  unit  roughly  14  inches  scpuare,  which  shows  a  fitted  sheet. 
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TREND  TO  OPEN  SELLING  (Continued) 


into  his  present  fixtures,  instead  of 
new  fixtures.  It  is  this,  too,  that  prob¬ 
ably  leads  another  department  store 
executive  to  ask  manufacturers  to 
withhold  their  point  of  sale  aids  and 
provide  instead  some  appropriate  gen¬ 
eral  ideas  on  stockkeeping  and  display 
of  their  products. 

An  occasional  manufacturer  who 
dominates  his  particular  field  is  wise 
enough  to  know  whatever  helps  the 
retailer  sell  merchandise  in  his  general 
class  will  also  help  him;  such  manufac¬ 
turers  tend  to  come  up  with  fixtures 
and  ideas  so  flexible  that  they  can  be 
used  for  items  from  other  sources.  In  • 
fact,  there  is  at  least  one  whose  venture 
into  fixture  design  didn’t  stop  with  his 
own  products;  he  worked  out  harmon¬ 
izing  plans  for  every  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  likely  to  be  in  the  same  section 
with  his. 

Must  They  Be  Uniform?  Few  merchan¬ 
dise  resources,  however,  have  that 
much  sympathy  with  the  store  owner’s 
passion  for  uniformity.  For  the  most 
part,  the  retailer  who  yearns  for  simi¬ 
larity  throughout  his  departments 
must  work  out  his  fixturing  problem 
himself,  with  the  aid  of  flexible  units 
made  by  fixture  manufacturers.  These 
can  be  adapted  readily  to  either  o|)en 
or  show-case  selling,  without  losing 
their  family  appearance. 

The  most  ardent  exponents  of  open 
selling— and  these  include  some  out¬ 
standing  retailers— tend  to  brush  aside 
the  whole  question  of  uniformity.  If 
it  takes  something  outlandish-looking 
to  move  the  merchandise  quickly,  they 
argue,  then  let’s  get  used  to  the  out¬ 
landish  fixture.  As  an  example,  they 
point  to  the  greeting  card  fixtures,  so 
different  from  anything  in  the  station¬ 
ery  department,  and  even  from  any¬ 
thing  else  on  the  main  floor,  but  be¬ 
yond  question  wonderfully  efficient. 

Unexplored  Territory.  However  far 
stores  and  their  resources  may  have 
gone  in  simplifying  the  customer’s 
shopping  problem  in  certain  depart¬ 
ments,  there  are  other  p>arts  of  the 
store  where  the  whole  thing  has  been 
woefully  neglected,  ^en  within  a  de¬ 
partment,  where  a  pripciple  is  found 
to  work  wonders  in  otre  classification. 


CUTLE  E Y 


INSPECTION  WITHOUT  HANDLING 

Customers  at  Bloom  ingdale’s.  New  York,  don’t  have  to  handle  scissors  and  shea 
inspect  the  assortment.  The  store  puts  .some  on  the  back  wall  and  some  under 
glass  top  of  the  counter,  but  the  effect  is  the  same— customers  can  see  at  a  gl 
if  the  store  has  what  they  want;  they  are  also  reminded  of  related  items  they 
have  forgotten  they  want,  or  didn’t  know  existed. 


PLASTIC  GOODS  DISPLAYER-DISPENSER 

Sales  of  plastic  yard  goods  have  gone  up  wherever  piece  goods  departments  i 
used  these  fixtures,  provided  on  loan  by  Hartford  Textile  Corp.  Eighteen  pier' 
plastic  film,  nine  on  a  side,  can  be  shown;  25  additional  rolls  can  be  Stacked  it 
the  fixture.  Metal  uprights  are  marked  off  as  yardsticks,  so  that  yardage  cat 
measured  right  on  the  fixture.  Note  basket  at  the  side,  which  dispenses  litcratur 
how  to  use  Beautafilm,  and  what  to  make  from  it.  In  addition  to  free  slant 
wheeled  fixtures  like  those  shown  here,  Hartford  also  has  wall  racks  and  some  i 
ends  of  piece  gocxls  tables.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  Bloomingdale’s,  t* 
.Arthur  Wingate  is  piece  goods  buyer. 
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amy  of  space,  as  well  as  convenience,  must  be  considered  in  planning  open  selling  units.  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment 
pany  plans  its  Flextures  units  for  three  levels  of  display  space;  any  two  units,  it  says,  will  provide  as  much  open-selling 
j  as  four  tables,  and  will  make  for  faster  and  easier  selling.  The  fixture  stacked  with  sheets  and  cases  can  be  used  for  items 
are  not  of  uniform  size;  each  shelf  is  narrower  than  the  one  below.  For  merchandise  like  men’s  shirts,  however,  there  are 
lar  fixtures  with  shelves  all  of  equal  width.  The  fixture  shown  stacked  with  men’s  hosiery  comes  with  plate  shelves  and 
Jcrs,  in  various  sizes,  to  suit  the  needs  of  different  kinds  of  merchandise. 


I  nOCK  PLUS  BOXED  SETS 

encourage  the  related  sale  of  extra  sheets  or  envel- 
i  llong  with  boxed  stationery,  Eaton  Paper  Company 
nmnter-top  plastic  units.  Each  unit  holds  open  stock 
and  envelopes  and  matching  boxed  sets  of  a  spe- 
•eaw.  Sign  tells  name  of 


COnON  SALES  BOOSTER 

Increases  up  to  SOO  per  cent  are  reported  by  stores  using  this  fixture, 
sold  by  Textron  for  presenting  Indian  Head  cotton  fabrics.  Its  unusual 
features  and  appearance  are  the  result  of  research  by  Russell  W.  .Allen 
Co.,  for  Textron,  which  included  observation  of  a  great  many  sales 
transactions.  Color  transparencies  at  the  top  (replaced  at  intervals  by 

Each  color  in  the 


price  of  open 
and  pike  and  contents  of  box.  Experience  has 
that  they  are  effective  in  raising  the  average  sale, 
crthandisers  generally  admit  that  you  have  to  open 
>K  of  your  open  stcKk  in  each  paper  carried,  and 
It  on  a  certain  amount  of  soilage.  Stores  have  tried 
inting  a  single  sheet  of  each  open  stock  paper, 
etin  board  style,  and  labeling  each  with  price  and 
Tiption,  but  there  are  bugs  in  that  idea.  If  a  mun¬ 
is  discontinued,  it  must  come  down  from  the  dis- 
;  if  small  boys  with  pencils  get  into  the  department, 
vtfiole  display  must  come  down. 


Textron^  show  fashion  pictures  of  cotton  garments, 
assortment  is  held  on  its  own  pair  of  metal  arms;  32  colors,  16  on  a 
side,  are  displayed.  Reserve  space  below  holds  34  more  bolts.  Stock 
can  be  checked  almost  at  a  glance.  A  slide,  lower  right,  can  be  pulled 
out  to  serve  as  a  measuring  table.  The  fmture  combines  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  assortment  display,  suggestion  selling,  traffic-stopping  color 
appeal  and  simple  stock  control. 


4 
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The  Biggest  Co-ordinat 
Cannon  Sheets. 


Promoting  Cannon  Towels 


Cannon  is  doing  what  no  one  in  the  textile  field  has  ever  done  before  . .  , 

. . .  bringing  you  an  exeitement-paoked  promotion  parade  ...  4  full-color 
consecutive  pages  in  one  issue  of  Life.  All  co-ordinated  to  sell 
Cannon!  Cannon  towels!  Cannon  sheets!  The  new  Cannon  bedspreads! 
America's  largest  audience  of  women  will  he  getting  new  ideas  for  brightening 
their  homes  with  Cannon  merchandise  . . .  asking  for  Cannon  towels, 
sheets  and  bedspreads  in  stores  all  over  the  country  — to  plus  your  sales! 
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n  May  and  June 

elling  Effort  in  Domestics  History 
nd  the  New  Cannon  Bedspreads 


FULL-COLOR  PAGES  IN 
MAGAZINES  WOMEN  READ  MOST 


In  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Good  Housekeeping,  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  Farm  Journal,  Woman's  Day, 
House  Beautiful  and  House  and  Garden  in  May  .  .  . 
in  Life  again.  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  McCall's,  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  and  Good  Housekeeping  in 
June  .  .  .  dramatic  full-color  pages  will  join  in  this 
biggest  promotion  .  .  .  selling  Cannon  towels  and 
Cannon  sheets  .  .  .  Cannon  quality  and  Cannon 
colors  ...  to  your  customers. 


This  famous  radio  show  now  goes  on  TV  for  Cannon, 
too,  beginning  March  20.  For  9  successive  weeks, 
during  the  Moy-June  promotion  .  ,  .  over  49  Columbia 
Network  Stations  ...  on  Thursdays  from  3;30  to  4 
.  .  .  Cannon's  own,  new  "Give  and  Take"  show  with 
John  Reed  King  will  add  its  impetus  to  the  May-June 
promotion. 


For  9  successive  weeks  during  the  May-June  promo¬ 
tion  .  .  .  over  152  Columbia  Network  Stations  .  .  . 
on  Saturday  mornings  from  10  to  10:30  .  .  .  Cannon's 
"Give  and  Take"  radio  show  will  give  the  selling 
sound-effects  to  the  May-June  promotion. 


Only  Cannon— in  the  whole  Domestics  field— bringti  you  4  consecu¬ 
tive  full-color  pages  in  one  issue  of  Life!  Only  Cannon  brings  you 
network  television!  Only  Cannon  brings  you  network  radio!  Add 
the  4-color  single  pages  in  women's  favorite  magazines  .  .  .  and  you 
have  the  biggest  co-ordinated  selling  effort  in  Domestics  history. 
Because  Cannon  towels,  sheets  and  bedspreads  are  co-ordinated  in 
color  and  design,  you  can  promote  them  together,  in  sales-inviting 
combinations. 

See  your  Cannon  salesman  or  write  to  the  Cannon  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Department  for  further  details  on  tying  in  with  this  big 
May-June  promotion. 


CANNON 


Cannon  Mills.  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City  13 
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RECOMMENDATIONSifS 

IF  SELLING  COSTS  ARE  HIGHER  THAN  THEY  SHOULD  K 


TREND  TO  OPEN  SELLING  (Continued) 

it  is  seldom  applied  at  once  to  other 
classifications. 

Take  the  linens  and  domestic  group 
of  departments,  for  instance.  Although 
bath  towels  and  table  cloths  have  been 
more  or  less  pushed  into  the  open  by 
manufacturers  who  convinced  buyers 
that  customers  want  to  see  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  we  still  find  blankets  nicely 
hidden  away  in  stock  boxes.  Top 
manufacturers  urge  stores  to  put  one 
blanket  of  each  grade,  as  an  absolute 
minimum,  on  open  display,  but  they 
are  unable  to  cite  a  single  example  of 
a  store  that  does  a  really  good  job 
along  these  lines. 

Or  turn  to  piece  goods,  where  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturers  have  provided 
fixtures  to  help  sell  staple  cottons,  plas¬ 


tic  film,  and  stiffenings.  But,  aside 
from  that  wonderful  story  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  who  wanted  to  have 
the  woolens  cut  into  four-yard  lengths 
to  speed  up  selling,  very  few  stores 
have  given  thought  to  faster  service 
elsewhere  in  that  department. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  pattern  depart¬ 
ment,  the  attack  is  made  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  transaction.  Some  stores 
seek— unwisely,  in  the  opinion  of  ex¬ 
perts— to  make  the  mechanics  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  pattern  more  of  a  self-service 
operation.  Where  the  self-selection 
really  occurs,  however,  is  not  in  asking 
for  Number  So-and-so,  but  in  the 
study  of  the  catalogue;  it  is  estimated 
that  75  per  cent  of  pattern  selections 
are  made  right  there.  But  how  many 
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FOR  SUPPERY  ITEMS 

Slippery  rolls  of  shelf  paper  are  a  nuisance  to  display; 
so  much  of  a  nuisance,  in  fact  that  some  retailers  try 
to  avoid  handling  the  product.  This  little  fiber  display 
dispenser,  given  free  to  dealers  by  Papercraft  Catrpo- 
ration,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.,  offers  a  simple  solution.  The 
upright  part  displays  the  assortment,  and  the  wedge 
up  front  keeps  the  open  sunk  from  rolling  about. 
Sample  tests  of  the  unit,  made  last  fall  in  several  cities, 
showed  doubled  and  tripled  sales  as  a  result  of  getting 
effective  display  for  the  product. 

For  another  slippery  product,  rolling  pins,  Ekco 
Products  has  a  unit  that  also  uses  notched  racks  to 
keep  the  item  from  slipping  all  over  the  counter:  it 
permits  the  customer  to  pick  up  a  pin  and  heft  it 
without  starting  a  landslide. 


ARMO 


OISPIAY  EDUCATES;  SEUS 

Interfacings  are  hidden  products,  and  customers  don’t 
know  all  they  should  about  using  these  stiffenings. 
Therefore  Scheerr  Bros,  fc  Co.  has  worked  out  this 
selling  unit,  which  incorporates  a  colored  film  slide 
projector.  Using  18  different  slides,  the  projector  at 
the  top  tells  how  interfacings  are  used  in  sew-at-home 
fashions.  Below  is  a  box  which  displays  bolts  of  inter¬ 
facings.  These  bolts  are  on  rollers,  and  the  salesperson 
can  measure  off  the  required  amount  from  her  station 
behind  the  b®x.  The  original  projector-display-dis¬ 
penser  unit  was  tried  out  at  Macy’s,  New  York.  The 
new  model  is  currently  in  use  at  Rich’s,  .Atlanta; 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott,  Chicago;  Frederick  &  Nelson, 
Seattle:  and  other  stores. 


AVOID  WASTED  TIME 


DO  A  GOOD  SIGNING  J0| 


Whether  it  is  the  salesperson's  or 
the  customer's  time,  the  store  has 
paid  for  it.  Needless  talcing  out 
and  putting  away,  needless  ^stand¬ 
ing  about  and  waiting,  are  costly. 


SHOW  THE  ASSORTMENT 


Whether  they  do  it  by  means  of 
open  display  or  under  glass,  they 
show  the  assortment  as  completely 
as  possible.  Many  a  customer  sees 
and  buys  a  second  item  the  sales¬ 
woman  has  neglected  to  suggest. 


Without  a  sign  specifying  p 
and  selling  points,  the  merchan 
isn't  really  on  display.  This  is 
point  at  which  many  efForts  . 
speed  up  selling  are  weakest.! 
takes  constant  supervision  to  A 
the  job  done. 


DON7  BUY  FIXTURES  BUNli^ 

^ _ A.I _ -1 _ t _ I  i_ 


Some  of  those  developed  by  m 
chandise  resources  are  world-b^ 
ers;  others  just  look  good.  C 
standing  store  managements 
the  pefrormance  record  of  a  n 
gested  fixture,  and  check  on  hi 


well  it  can  be  adapted  to  re‘ 


irchandise  from  other  resources, 
to  new  items  added  to  the  spoo¬ 
ring  firm's  line.  Also  checked,  os 
mpored  with  present  fixtures, 
e  the  amount  of  stock  the  new 
Lture  puts  on  open  display  and 
i  amount  it  holds  in  reserve, 
cmy  of  the  good  ones  hold  and 
k>w  more,  in  less  space,  than 
KMe  they  are  meant  to  replace. 


MODERNIZE  SYSTEMS 

He  store  system  for  handling  cosh, 
Horge^  and  wrapping  doesn't  al¬ 
loys  keep  pace  with  the  speed  of 
dling.  Some  stores  meet  this  prob- 
Nn  by  letting  clerks  complete  the 
fomaction;  others  emulate  the 
uper-markefs  check-out  counter. 
iH  seem  to  be  moving  away  from 
I  central  wrap  or  cash  system  that 
eeps  both  salesperson  and  cus- 
:w)er  waiting  unnecessarily. 


stores  provide  enough  catalogues  and 
enough  elbow  room  to  make  that  im¬ 
portant  process  fast  and  easy  for  the 
customer? 


The  Customer  Chooses.  Throughout 
the  store,  the  customer  has  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  choosing  what  she  wants— either 
from  a  limited  assortment  laid  out  for 
her  by  the  salesperson,  or  from  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  laid  out  under  glass 
or  in  an  open-selling  fixture.  To  de¬ 
cide  which  method  of  showing  the 
merchandise  is  best  for  any  store  or 
department,  a  simple  prcKedure  is  sug¬ 
gested:  Watch!  Observations  on  the 
selling  floor,  made  at  various  times  of 
day,  in  person,  by  camera,*"or  by  micro- 


COMPIETE  SEWING  NOTIONS  SET-UP 


When  The  Spool  Qjtton  Ckmipany  turned  to  the  problem  of  speeding  sales  of  its  products  I 
in  department  stores,  it  made  its  study  with  a  thoroughness  and  breadth  of  viewpoint  not  often 
encountered.  For  tine  thing,  it  realized  that  no  store  wants  to  nuxlernize  part  of  its  sewing 


notions  section  and  leave  the  rest  of  it  a  mess.  So  company  officials  set  to  work,  drawing  up  a  list ! 
of  the  items  commonly  carried  in  sesving  notions  departments— items  they  don’t  make,  as  well  j 
as  items  they  do.  Then  they  developed  a  merchandising  program  and,  working  with  W.  L. 
Stensgaard  &  .Associates,  designed  fixtures  that  cvould  offer  the  best  possible  visual  display  of 
the  varied  kinds  of  merchandise  classed  as  sewing  notions.  They  planned  their  fixtures  to  be 
flexible  enough  for  any  pnissible  fixation  within  a  store,  and  for  use  in  self-service  or  over-the- 
counter  selling.  They  made  ample  provision  for  signs  on  the  fixtures  and  for  stock  below 
the  counters. 

For  one  of  their  own  produc,ts.  thread,  they  developed  an  ingenious  counter-top  unit  that 
makes  it  easy  for  customers  to  select  colors.  Each  row  of  spools  has  its  own  little  alleyway,  down 
which  it  rolls,  so  that  the  display  always  presents  a  neat,  well-filled  appearance..  Boxed  stock  | 
behind  the  units  makes  tpiick  fill-ins  possible. 

When  a  store  buys  these  fixtures.  The  Spool  Cotton  Company  doesn’t  consider  its  responsi¬ 
bility  ended;  they  also  assist  in  getting  the  new  program  started.  Dcxs  it  pay?  Spool  Cotton’s 
study  of  th&  first  26  installations  showed  that  the  average  increase  in  gross  profit  (that  is, 
actual  dollars  of  markup),  due  to  increased  sales  with  no  increased  staff  or  space,  paid  for  \ 
the  fixture  twice  over  within  a  year.  That,  of  course,  is  only  in  terms  of  business  done  on  j 
the  company’s  own  products  in  those  stores.  I 

The  company  has  now  turned  its  attention  to  art  needlework,  and  has  fixtures  for  threads,  ' 
yarns,  accessories,  and  instruction  books. 

The  photographs  show  the  fixtures  backed  up  for  aisle  selling  (below)  at  Sanger’s,  Dallas,  and  |: 
used  as  counters  (above)  in  Capwell’s,  Oakland,  California. 


STORES 


Dynamic  ads . . .  backed  up  by  sound  promotion 
material.  Sure  boosts  to  your  year  ’round  sales! 

•  Big  space  insertions  —  all  halt-pages  or 
larger  ...  in  nine  of  your  customers’  favorite 
magazines ! 

•  Ads  that  mirror  your  customers!  Yes,  they’ll 
see  themselves  in  the  new  Spun-lo  ads  . . .  and 
in  Spun-lo  undies.  Then  you’ll  see  them  in 
your  department! 

•  "Jingle!'  copy . . .  rhymes  that  are  easy  to  read, 
easy  to  remember,  easy  to  promote. 

•  An  exciting  mat  program  . . .  filled  with  ads 
designed  to  sell ! 

•  Counter  cards . . .  attractive,  full-color  displays. 

•  Cooperative  advertising  . . .  Industrial  Rayon 
pays  up  to  50%  of  your  space  cost. 


Month  in,  month  out... 

your  customers  will  see 
Spun-lo  advertising  in  these 
mass  circulation  magazines 
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Chveland,  Ohio 

Sales  Office:  500  Fifth  A ve. ,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


THE 


SELLING  PICTURE! 


Pictured  obov* _ I  single  unit  and  1  double  unit  used  as  a  counter  at  Stern  Bros.,  New  York  City 


The  amazing  professional  selling  fixture  that’s  breaking  store  records  all 
over  the  country booiting  Spun-lo  sales  and  lowering  selling  costs. 


Eliminates  confusion  . . .  speeds  up 
sales!  Say  good-bye  to  jumble  table  dis¬ 
plays  and  hidden  merchandise.  Pro-sell 
fixture  makes  it  easy  for  your  customer 
to  select  her  style  and  size  . . .  easy  for 
your  salesgirl  to  locate  stock.  Leaves 
your  staff  free  to  devote  needed  selling 
time  to  higher  priced  merchandise. 

Simplifies  stock  control!  Glass-front 
drawers  show  you  when  stock  needs  re¬ 
plenishing.  Partitions  hold  contents  of 
one  complete  garment  box  . . .  make  it  a 
snap  to  transfer  new  stock.  And  there’s 
extra  space  below  drawers  for  storing 
extra  stock. 


So  many  eye-catching  arrange¬ 
ments!  Units  come  in  two  sizes,  dis¬ 
playing  12  or  24  dozen  garments . . .  with 
built-in  holders  for  style,  size  and  price 
cards.  Arrange  them  to  form  an  aisle 
section  ...  a  counter  ...  a  complete 
square  or  rectangle. 

To  increase  your  profits  in  popular 
price  underwear  . . .  get  a  Pro-sell  fix¬ 
ture  and  help  yourself  to  faster  transac¬ 
tions,  quicker  turnover,  higher  dollar 
return  per  square  foot  of  space.  Beauti¬ 
fully  constructed  of  fine  grain  woods. 
Single  units  —  $69.70  Double  units  — 
$106.  And  Industrial  Rayou  Corp.  pays 
up  to  509c  of  your  cost! 


/> 
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Some  of  the  stores  now  successfully  using 
the  Pro'sell  fixture: 

The  Broadway,  Los  Angeles  •  Chappell’s,  Syracuse 
Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis  •  Fraser’s,  Brockton 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Son,  Memphis  •  Hudson-Belk  Co., 
Thomasville  •  Kann’s,  Washington  •  Lit  Bros., 
Philadelphia  •  McKelvey’s,  Youngstown  •  PoguFs, 
Cincinnati  *  Sharon  Store,  Sharon,  Pa.  •  IPise, 
Smith,  Hartford  ■*  Yard’s,  Trenton 

For  further  information  write  Dept.  B3,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  Industrial  Rayon  Corporation,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N,  Y. 
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Not  for  Every  Item.  Not  every  typ>e  ot 
merchandise,  of  course,  lends  itself 
completely  to  open  selling.  Fragile, 
valuable,  easily  soiled  items  are  often 
better  displayed  under  glass,  and  for 
these  an  assortment  display  is  usually 
the  answer.  A  typical  solution  is  found 
in  one  glove  department  that  exhibits 
one  of  each  style,  grouped  by  color,  in 
showcases  under  and  behind  the  count¬ 
er.  The  customer  can  make  her  selec¬ 
tion  without  touching  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  can  narrow  her  choice  down 
to  the  one  or  two  best  styles  before 
asking  to  see  any  of  them. 

Exception,  of  course,  must  be  made 
throughout  this  discussion  for  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  high-style  and  requires 
salon-type  presentation;  also  for  items 
like  household  appliances,  which  need 
much  explanation  and  a  special  type 
of  salesmanship.  But  for  the  general 
run  of  merchandise  carried  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  the  customer  appears 
to  need  service  rather  than  selling,  and 
best  results  are  obtained  when  the  dis¬ 
plays,  open  or  otherwise,  speak  for 
themselves. 


TREND  TO  OPEN  SELLING  (Continued) 


phone,  will  tell  the  story.  If  there  are 
times  when  the  customers  far  outnum¬ 
ber  the  salespeople;  if  customers  in 
appreciable  numbers  seem  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  want  when  they  come 
up  to  the  counter;  if  the  salespeople 
seem  notably  uninspired  in  their 
choice  of  items  to  show  individual  cus¬ 
tomers— in  any  such  cases,  and  in  de¬ 
partments  where  customers  like  to 
browse,  a  move  in  the  direction  ot 
open  selling  will  be  a  move  toward 
better  selling. 


Signs  Are  Essential.  It  is  here  that 
many  department  stores  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  their  displays.  They  put 
the  merchandise  on  view,  but  they 
neglect  the  signs  that  tell  the  selling 
points  and  the  price.  One  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  who  believes  heartily  in 
conscientious  signing  offers  a  simple 
formula  for  getting  adequate  signs 
into  every  display.  “Just  keep  after 
it,”  he  advises.  “It  isn’t  the  easiest 
thing  for  a  buyer  to  run  upstairs  and 
get  signs  made  every  time  a  display  is 
changed.  Buyers  are  busy,  and  forget 
easily.  But  if  they  know  that  you’ll  be 
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REVOLUTION  IN  ART  NEEDLEWORK 

Time  was,  when  people  thought  an  art  needlework  department  depended  for  its 
sales  on  leisurely  conferences  between  salespeople  and  customers,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  salesperson  suggested  suitable  enterprises  to  the  customer.  But  when 
someone  took  the  trouble  to  check  actual  sales  situations  (like  Russell  W.  .\llen 
,Co.,  working  in  this  case  for  Bernhard  Ulmann  Co.,  Inc.),  it  was  found  that  two 
out  of  three  customers  knew  just  what  they  wanted  in  knitting  yarn;  fast  service 
and  a  chance  to  select  the  color  were  important.  So,  on  advice  of  the  Ulmann 
firm,  and  later  with  the  aid  of  fixtures  developed  for  them,  stores  took  knitting 
yarns  from'stock  bins  and  boxes  and  put  them  on  open  display— even  in  open 
boxes  on  top  of  tables,  before  the  smart  chevron  fixture  abore  was  developed. 
Show  the  color,  retailers  found,  and  sales  go  up,  in  the  same  space  or  even  less. 

Further  studies  sponsored  by  Ulmann  showed  that  art  needlework  sales  suffered 
because  the  stamped  goods  were  often  at  one  end  of  the  department,  and  the 
embroidery  floss  at  the  other.  And  there  was  no  guarantee,  either,  that  the  re- 

_  quired  colors  of  floss  would 

be  in  stock.  So,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Ulmann  firm  put 
iiuch  of  its  Bucilla  stamped 
goods  into  “thrift  packs,” 
with  enough  yarn  in  as 
many  colors  as  were  re¬ 
quired,  and  with  a  good 
,  photograph  of  a  finished 
article.  When  these  packs 
get  out  on  open  display 
(Ulmann  has  a  fixture  for 
them,  too),  there  is  faster 
selling,  less  of  a  stock-keep¬ 
ing  problem,  no  soilage 
markdowns,  and  less  need 
for  made-up  models. 

Recent  helps  to  open  sell¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  Ul¬ 
mann  firm  include  fixtures 
for  embroidery  floss,  balls 
of  yarn,  yarn  packs,  and  in¬ 
struction  books. 


BIGELOW  puts  roses  at  the  feef 
of  Royal  Palm  guests! 


When  guests  step  into  the  lobby  of 
Detroit’s  Royal  Palm  Hotel  they  are 
welcomed  by\one  of  the  world’s  most 
beautiful  carpets.  It's  Bigelow's  lovely 
Beauvais  1860. 

And  Mr.  David  Katz,  manager  of  the 
Royal  Palm  will  tell  you,  “Its  beauty 
is  more  than  pile-deep”! 

For  this  exquisite  carpet  combines  luxury  and  style 
with  the  important  functional  properties  of  sound- 
absorption  and  sound-insulation. 


And  its  sturdy.  resili4yjH.  y^rns  have  an  extraordinary 
talent  for  wear  and'elsy  upkeep. 

» /These  are  just  some  of  the  extra  advantages  you,  and 
your  clients,  enjoy  when  you  let  Bigelow  Carpet  Council 
help  you  solve  your  floor-covering  problems. 

Contact  this  staff  of  experts  today.  They'll  gladly 
advise  you  on  patterns,  colors,  textures  and  prices. 

No  charge  for  this  service.  Just  write  to  Bigelow 
Carpet  Council,  140  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Your  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


w  wtiwrrw-e 

BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Beauty  you  can  see  . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1 825 
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You're  not  getting  maximum  profits  now  if  your 
billing  clerks  are  duplicating  the  sales  staff's  rec¬ 
ord  keeping — describing  and  listing  all  purchases 
on  charge  (or  deferred  payment)  statements. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  much  this  duplication 
is  costing  you.  And  it’s  so  unnecessary! 

With  Recordak  Photographic  Billing,  your 
clerks  post  only  the  sales  check  totals  .  .  .  plus  any 
credits  or  returns.  Further  description  is  unneces¬ 
sary ...  because  the  original  sales  checks  are  micro¬ 
filmed  (for  the  store’s  record)  and  sent  along  to 
the  customer  as  part  of  the  bill. 

Now  look  at  your  savings 

Your  billing  staff  can  handle  many  more  accounts 
.  .  .  with  greater  accuracy;  can  keep  ahead  of 
schedule  without  expensive  overtime — even  dur-^ 
ing  peak  periods.  Furthermore,  your  billing  ma¬ 
chine  requirements  are  reduced  as  much  as  75% 

. . .  and  there  are  savings  in  stationery,  too. 


Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of 
"Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work 
For  You.”  It  lists  the  advan¬ 
tages  in  stores  of  every  size — 
gives  details  on  the  complete 
line  of  Recordak  Microfilmers 
now  offered  on  an  attractive  l)ur- 
chase  or  rental  basis. 


- MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET- 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Centlemen:  Please  forward  a  cop 
"Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.” 


Name- 


Position- 


Streel 


Company. 


labels,  to  make  sure  they  explain  fash-  genuinely  informative  national  adver- 

ion,  use,  and  care  points.  Or  for  the  tising,  too.  They  are  more  than  will- 

maker  of  a  packaged  product  to  rede-  ing,  however,  to  disjjense  with  much 

sign  his  packages,  so  that  the  selling  of  the  point-of-sale  material  their  re¬ 
message  is  visible  to  the  customer  who  sources  send  them;  it’s  a  waste,  they 

stands  in  front  of  the  ojjen-selling  say. 

rack. 

Sometimes  the  manufacturer’s  study 
of  retail  selling  troubles  leads  him  to 
package  an  item  that  had  formerly 
been  sold  open.  A  notable  case  is  in 
the  art  needlework  field,  where  one 
rarely  finds  embroidery  floss  displayed 
close  to  the  stamped  goods.  From  this 
observation  has  come  a  Hne  of  pack¬ 
aged  needlework  —  stamped  article, 
plus  the  necessary  floss  in  .whatever 
colors  are  required,  plus  a  photograph 
of  the  finished  article. 

Such  developments  are  quite  in  line 
w'ith  department  store  thinking.  Stores 
ask  for  more  unit-packed  or  otherwise 
prepared  merchandise,  and  for  more 
and  better  informative  labeling  to 
help  speed  selling.  They  like  to  see 


TREND  TO  OPEN  SELLING  (Continued) 


checking  up,  you’ll  get  your  signs.” 

Good  signing  is  important  even  in 
departments  where  the  customer  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  require  the  assistance 
of  a  salesman.  For  instance,  a  leading 
mattress  manufacturer  points  out  that 
it  is  frequently  the  furniture  salesman 
who  sells  the  mattress,  as  part  of  the 
sale  of  a  bedroom  suite.  Since  mat¬ 
tresses  are  not  his  main  interest,  he 
profits  as  much  as  the  browsing  cus¬ 
tomer  does  from  signs  that  give  the 
price,  specifications,  and  selling  p>oints 
of  each  mattress. 


Faster  Transactions.  With  many  items 
of  merchandise,  the  typical  customer  is 
well  able  to  make  her  selection  unaid¬ 
ed,  once  the  assortment  is  out  in  the 
of>en.  All  she  requires  of  the  salesgirl 
is  to  ring  up  tire  sale.  This,  in  turn, 
gives  the  ^les  staff  ample  time  for 
keeping  the  stock  in  order  and  for  giv¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  occasional  custom¬ 
er  who  needs  help  or  advice.  Sales¬ 
women,  however,  who  are  accustomed 
to  staying  with  one  customer  until 
they  have  finished  with  her,  may  have 
to  unlearn  the  habit.  It  may  become 
necessary  to  leave  the  long-drawn-out 
transaction  for  a  moment  and  take 
care  of  any  quick-sale  customers  who 
may  be  waiting. 


Packages  and  Labels.  Often  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  makes  a  study  of  retail 
selling  techniques  finds  that  his  own 
packages  and  labels  must  tell  a  better 
selling  story  than  they  do.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  manufacturer  who  has 
discovered  the  advantages  of  open  sell¬ 
ing  for  his  product  to  revamp  his 


LET  'EM  SEE  THE  CLOTHI 

Selecting  a  table-cloth  at  a  counter  is  a  tedious  process; 
cloths  have  to  be  dug  out  of  piles,  opened,  set  aside, 
returned  to  for  comparison.  If  you  can  make  it  easier 
for  the  customer  to  see  the  cloths,  she  buys  more  readi¬ 
ly.  After  two  years  of  research,  Simtex  Mills  found 
a  solution  in  the  form  of  a  fixture  that  incorporates 
swinging  arms,  over  each  of  which  half  a  folded  table 
cloth  can  be  draped.  Plastic  shields  protect  the  cloth 
When  the  fixture  (available  in  various 


SELF-SELECTION  IN  CHINA 

The  new  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  does  a  magnificent  job 
of  setting  out  assortments  that  invite  self-selection.  Shown  here  is  the  china  depart¬ 
ment,  on  the  lower  level  of  the  store.  Line  displays  are  universal  in  china  departments, 
but  the  usual  system  of  showing  them  on  wall  shelves  sends  customers  crowding  into 
limited  space,  often  discourages  them.  The  Wanamaker  fixtures  bring  displays  into 
the  open.  Each  dinner  set  has  its  niche  and  its  card  of  information;  monotony  is 
avoided  by  using  fixtures  of  different  si/es  and  shapes;  there  is  a  complete  table  setting 
visible  in  the  foreground,  center,  and  another  one  over  to  the  left,  near  the  linens 
and  domestics  section. 

In  every  department  of  the  Wilmington  store,  shelves  are  open  and  the  assortments 
are  in  plain  sight  to  encourage  pre-selection,  additional  sales  of  related  items  and 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  sales  transaction  itself.  Yet  nothing  in  the  set-up  lessens 
the  impression  of  dignity  and  careful  service  asstxiated  with  the  Wanamaker  name. 


from  soil. 

forms  and  sizes  from  Edinger-Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.)  was  tested  in  department  stores  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Group,  observers  saw  customers  pass  up  certain 
cloths  folded  and  stacked  at  the  counters  and  then  buy 
the  very  same  pattern  from  the  swinging  arms.  Thf 
swinging  arm  fixture  lets  the  customer  get  the  full 
effect  without  waiting  for  a  saleswoman  to  open  things 
up  for  her  so  that  she  can  see  colors  and  patterns. 
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advertised  desk  pen  sets 


r  Choose  your  1 
own  individual 
point  style  from  the 
world's  largest 
L  selection. 


Point 
instantly 
renewable  in 
case  of 
damage. 


“Ink-Locked’ 
against  accidental 
spillage.  Can’t  leak 
,  Won’t  flood. 


W  Base  holds  ^ 
40  times  more 
ink  than  ordinary 
fountain  pen  desk 
sets.  As  easy  to 
^  clean  as  a  . 
saucer.  ^ 


MODEL  444 

Heavy  glass  base  in  black, 
clear,  green,  gray,  or 
maroon. 


MODEL  4410  MODEL  4«20 

Maroon ,  green,  or  Black  Carrara  marhle 

walnut.  Permalite  base.  base. 


MODEL  4420  ^ 

Black  Carrara  marble 
base. 


MODEL  4t10 

Maroon,jp’een,  or 
walnut.  Permalite  base. 


various 


Merchan- 


ADVERTISED  NATIONALLY... 

ADVERTISED  CONSISTENTLY  IN 

Saturday  Evaning  Past  •  Callier's  •  Time  •  Newsweek  • 
Business  Week  •  Pathfinder  •  American  •  National 
Geographic  •  Burrough's  Clearing  House  •  Purchasing  • 
Office  Management  &  Equipment. 


AMEKICA^S  PEN  NAME  SINCE  1858 

THE  ESTEBBBOOr  PEN  COMPANV,  CAMOEN  1,  NEW  JtfSlY 
The  Esierbroek  Pen  Company  ef  Cenede,  ltd.,  92  Fleet  Street,  Eest;  Terente,  Onterie 


NOTIONS  INCREASE  FIVE-FOLD 


PACE  SETTERS  IN  OPEN  DISPLAY 

Greeting  card  sections  in  department  stores  offer  an  outstanding  example  of  what  ran  be 
accomplished  through  good  open  selling.  The  steady  growth  of  business  in  this  profitable 
item  must  be  attributed  at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that  greeting  card  publishers  have 
helped  stores  find  ways  to  do  a  faster  and  often  cheaper  job  of  selling  their  product. 
Leading  resources  in  the  field  have  made  themselves  experts  in  retail  fixturing,  stock 
arrangement,  and  stock  control;  their  advice  is  usually  given  thoughtful  attention  by  those 
bent  on  remodeling  or  expanding. 

The  installation  above,  at  Gimbel’s,  New  York,  uses  Hallmark  cabinets,  and  typifies 
many  others  in  department  stores  throughout  the  country.  The  entire  assortment  is  on 
display  here,  with  enough  of  each  item  in  the  open  racks  so  that  the  customer  can  help 
herself.  To  guide  her  to  the  category  she  wants,  each  section  of  the  racks  has  its  sign. 

Smaller  stores  use  mounted  samples  to  supplement  the  display  on  the  racks;  large  stores 
can  usually  get  their  entire  assortment  in  the  open,  so  that  the  salesgirl  has  only  to  ring 
up  the  sale  and  keep  the  racks  filled.  Fixtures  are  planned  so  that  racks  can  be  sersiced 
easily.  With  stock  kept  systematically  in  the  space  belosv  counter  level,  a  good  stock  job 
can  be  done  with  a  minimum  staff;  new,  or  part-time,  or  elderly  w'orkers  can  handle  it. 
Signals  remind  the  clerk  to  alert  the  buyer  when  the  supply  of  a  number  runs  low. 


Officials  of  the  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber! 
pany  credit  a  fixture  (left)  with  incn 
sanitary  notions  volume  of  individu 
partment  stores  up  to  five  timesji 
former  levels,  with  no  added  floor  i 
The  gains,  company  records  show,jj 
from  treating  new  business,  rathe 
taking  it  from  other  stores.  The 
is  a  result  of  research  into  notions 
ment  problems  made  for  the  compa 
Russell  W.  .Allen  Co. 

Color  transparencies  across  the  to 
the  story  of  the  packaged  products  1 
attractively  and  in  good  taste.  In  tli 
racks,  removable  wire  trays  hold  anj 
supply  of  packages;  shelves  and  drai 
the  back  hold  two  and  one-half 
more.  V'ariations  in  size  of  trays  and^ 
drawers  permit  introduction  of  dii 
package  sizes. 

Racks  are  easily  reached  by  girl ! 
the  counter;  she  can  serve  a  custo 
refill  the  display  without  coming 
front.  The  ledge  at  the  top  is  wide  ( 
for  a  salesbook,  but  too  narrow  to  i 
clutter.  Salesgirls  in  cramped  depar 
have  been  known  to  head  like 
pigeons  for  this  clear  counter  top 
they  have  saleschecks  to  write  out; 
ers,  following  them,  are  reminded  i 
tional  items. 

Stressing  the  need  for  better  fixtur 
notions  departments,  in  a  recent! 

Ralph  K.  Guinzburg,  president  of 
ert’s,  urged  department  stores  to 
shopping  easy,  because  easy  shoppti 
the  great  initial  advantage  of  departJ 
store  competitors.  Retailers  who  wanij 
increased  volume,  faster  turnover, 
lower  sales  costs  that  come  with  easy  sjT' 
ping,  he  said,  should  refixture  in  the  df  ^ 
tion  of  self-selection,  high  visibility,! 
plenty  of  explanatory  display  for  the 
tomer's  self-education.  “Whether  the 
ture  is  designed  by  a  manufacturer 
store  architect,”  he  said,  “is  of  less 
portance  than  the  fact  that  Notions  **‘“®‘*b 
partments,  some  of  which  have  not  ^ 

any  new  fixtures  in  25  or  30  years,  sb  f 
be  brought  up  to  date  and  be  put 
position  to  compete  for  business.” 

Edinger-Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,nt“ 
and  sells  the  fixture  shown;  Kleinert’si’'™®”'’ 


off 


m  SALES 


s  ides  additional  wire  trays  and  color  tl 


parencies  as 


needed.  A  similar  fixtunf”  ^ 


pe  dispi 
n  used  it 


liiliarize  li 


baby  products  of  Kleinert’s,  just  ii 
duced,  also  uses  lighted  transparenci^ 
tell  the  story  of  packaged  items.  It’s 
too  new',  however,  for  this  company  to 
a  story  on  results. 


He  mou 
hall  siz 
•.liber  can 
|«  and  s 
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fH  SALES  IN  FLOOR  COVERINGS 

e  doesn’t  think  of  floor  coverings  as  tlie 
'  of  purchase  to  be  made  at  a  fast  and 
ious  pace.  Yet  the  customer  in  this  de- 
tmeiit,  too,  wants  to  buy  faster  and 
easily  than  she  did.  Especially  is  it 
rtiant  to  let  her  browse,  consider  the 
uent,  and  decide  what's  right  for 
budget  and  her  room  scheme.  It  may 
e  a  long  time  before  she’s  ready  to 
ide,  and  salesmen  aren’t  always  patient. 
Ihe  display  shown  above,  which  has 
‘n  used  in  a  Bigelow-Sanford  wholesale 
wroom.  demonstrates  a  simple  way  to 
■i'iarizc  her  with  the  leading  weaves  or 
w  of  a  broadloom  assortment.  One 
•pie  mounted  here  is  full  size;  the  rest 
half  size.  .\ny  size  and  almost  any 
Doer  can  be  shown  in  this  way,  with 
ce  and  selling  points  on  cards  where 


liigelow  has  the  aces.  Idea  behind  the 
louvre-like  arrangements  is  that  the  rugs 
can  be  slanted  to  catch  the  light  properly, 
no  matter  where  the  display  happens  to  be 
with  respect  to  tlie  light  source. 

.V  further  suggestion  from  Bigelow,  and 
one  that  they  have  helped  stores  carry  out, 
is  to  set  up  a  gallery  of  framed  carpet 
saurples.  Inside  the  frame,  stores  mount 
lengths  of  fabric  that  complement  the  car¬ 
pel  in  price  and  style.  On  the  carpet  itself, 
(hey  pin  small  cut-out  photographs  of  suit¬ 
able  furniture  and  lamps.  Model  rooms 
in  miniature,  in  short. 

For  a  rearrangement  of  a  department, 
to  facilitate  display  and  speed  up  selling, 
almost  any  of  the  larger  floor  coverings 
s<Hirces  is  ready  with  help  and  advice.  The 
individual  help  they  give  will  generally 
result  in  showing  a  much  larger  assort¬ 


ment,  and  more  effectively,  in  the  same  or 
smaller  space. 

In  hard-surface  floor  coverings,  where 
self-installed  tiles  are  again  making  this 
section  of  the  business  interesting  to  de- 
p-iriment  stores,  the  sales  can  be  speedy 
indeed.  Sloane-Blabon  gets  customers  to 
order  by  mail  a  coloring  book,  in  which 
to  work  out  floor  designs;  the  actual 
sale  is  then  a  simple  matter  of  specifying 
c.'dors  and  quantities.  Kentile,  on  the 
other  hand,  brings  the  customer  into  the 
store  for  the  try-out  process;  it  sells  dealers 
sets  of  miniature  tiles,  which  customers 
find  fascinating.  By  the  time  the  salesman 
turns  to  the  customer,  she  has  already 
worked  out  her  floor  design,  or  has  given 
such  clear  indication  of  her  taste  that  he 
can  help  her  very  quickly  and  complete 
the  sale. 

For  patterned  rugs,  large  or  small,  rug 
arms  permit  the  customer  to  view  the 
assortment  without  a  salesman's  help.  Or, 
for  small,  quick-sale  items  like  bath  mats, 
a  fixture  like  the  one  Regal  Rugs,  Mount 
Vernon.  Indiana,  gives  with  its  merchan¬ 
dise  is  a  simple  solution.  This  is  shown 
above.  Featured  numbers  are  shown  on 
the  front  of  the  fixture;  shelves  for  stock 
are  in  back. 
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Speeding  Up  System 


A  S  selection  and  selling  methods 
gather  up  speed,  it  becomes  neces¬ 


sary  also  for  the  department  store  to 
review  critically  its  methods  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  sales  transaction.  Once 
the  customer  has  made  up  her  mind 
what  she  wants  to  buy,  she  usually 
wants  to  finish  up  the  purchase  and  be 
on  her  way.  A  long  wait  for  change, 
a  delay  for  credit  authorization,  a  hike 
to  a  distant  wrapping  station,  or  a 
pause  while  the  salesperson  herself 
strolls  off  to  a  central  cash  and  wrap¬ 


ping  desk— all  these  tend  to  unilo  the 
good  work  of  open  selling  and  assort¬ 
ment  display.  Breaking  these  bottle¬ 
necks  provides  faster  service— and  saves 
expense.  There  is  less  tendency  to  send 
merchandise  when  the  wrapping  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  done  in  seconds— and  con¬ 
versely,  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
say  “Send  it,”  than  to  stand  on  line  at 
a  wrapping  desk. 


Salesperson  Completes  Transaction. 

Because  the  salesperson’s  time  is  con¬ 


W-4Lll)BFy(jL\NS 


'  V.  • 


served  in  the  process  of  helping  the 
customer  select  merchandise,  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  open  selling  point  out  that 
the  clerk  in  the  selling  department  has 
plenty  of  time  to  complete  the  entire 
transaction,  right  at  the  counter.  They 
frown  on  central  wrapping  desks,  cash¬ 
iers,  and  check  writers,  except  on  sale 
days.  Tube  rooms  come  in  for  criticism 
on  the  grounds  of  slowness.  The  tend¬ 
ency  today  is  to  give  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  more  registers  and  bigger  banks; 
to  use  telephone  charge  authorization; 


PUTTING  LIFE  IN  GLASS  DISPLAYS 

This  lively  display,  at  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cl 
land,  is  built  around  a  plywood  table-top  ut 
from  Libbey  Glass.  The  Libbey  unit  has  h 
open  shelves,  for  double-faced  display.  CeniO' 
in  the  top  shelf  is  a  set  of  plastic  panels  ftir  six 
ing  current  national  advertising. 

Libbey  believes  that  if  stores  will  plan  n* 
timely,  colorful  and  exciting  displays,  the  inx 
est  in  their  glassware  departments  will  be  grex. 
intensified.  In  addition  to  special  counter-t 
fixtures  for  promotional  tie-in,  Libbey  had  il 
permanent  fixture,  the  fruit  of  three  yean 
research,  designed  and  produced  by  \V.  L.  Sur 
gaard  8;  .Associates.  It  is  given  free  with  spetift 
minimum  purchases,  or  sold  indepemkrx' 
■Among  the  100-odd  department  stores  now  ua 
it,  the  outstanding  success  story  gives  the  hxtt: 
full  credit  for  a  600  per  cent  increase  in  sa! 
during  a  three-month  period  last  spring. 


EDUCATING  MATTRESS  CUSTOMERS 


Educational  display  by  the  Simmons  (xnnpai 
explains  quality  points  of  the  line  and  tells  a 
tomer  how  to  choose  degree  of  firmness  ih 
suits  her  best.  This  company  recommends,  ai 
provides,  open  samples,  w'all  displays,  .i(tu 
springs,  etc.,  to  make  it  easier  and  quicker 
close  the  sale. 

For  mattress  departments,  Simmons  rtcoi 
mends  grouping  by  price  lines:  by  brands, 
store  features  a  particular  brand.  Each  matirc 
should  have  card  giving  price,  specification 
sales  points,  to  help  browsers  and  furniture  d 
partment  salesmen,  as  well  as  regular  matut 
men.  In  selling  sofa  beds,  some  larger  slot 
have  cut  down  selling  time  by  having  a  dtnx 
strator  on  the  job  during  promotions.  The  mi 
demonstration  takes  care  of  the  ease  of  optratH 
feature:  the  salesman  can  concentrate  on  prk 
style  and  color.  > 
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Illustrated  at  top  is  the  cStf^ 
xtenient  "Take-Hold"  Bag 
with  the  built-irt  double 
lock  handle. 

Above  is  the  trim,  round 
lip  Merchandise  Bag .  ..so 
practical  for  all  ’round  use. 


HOW  WISE  OF 


HOW  WISE  OF  WANAMAKER'S  to  have  sclccted  Equitable 
to  produce  their  smart,  colorful  bags  of  distinction. 

HOW  WISE  OF  WANAMAKER'S  to  choose  Equitable 
“Take-Hold"  Bags  to  minimize  wrapping  and  handling 
lime,  cut  box  costs  and  encourage  “take-withs." 

HOW  WISE  OF  WANAMAKER'S  to  choose  Equitablc's  eco¬ 
nomical  round  lip  Merchandise  Bags  for  all-purpose  use. 

HOW  WISE  OF  WANAMAKER'S  to  take  advantage  of 
Equitable's  low,  direct-from-the-mill  prices. 

Like  Wanamaker’s,  you  too  can  be  assured  of  distinctive, 
coordinated  bag  packaging.  For  a  quotation  and/or  design 
recommendations,  simply  send  us  samples  of  your  present 
hags,  noting  annual  requirements  of  each  size.  You'll  find 
that  attractive  bags  cost  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent 
more  per  transaction  and  that  this  investment  is  repaid 
many  times  over  in  added  prestige  and  advertising  value. 


HOW  WISE  OF  YOU  TO  CALL 


45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


^  /  Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant-.  Orange,  Texas 


PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


ORES 


SCIF-SEUCTION  FOR  PENS 


Fountain  pens  are  usually  kept  under  glass,  to  minimize  loss  and  breakage.  This  Esterbrook 
three-foot  counter-top  unit,  however,  speeds  up  serv'ice  and  encourages  self-selection  without 
risk.  The  clerk  has 'only  to  assemble  the  desired  body  and  point  (points  are  interchangeable) 
from  stock  and  complete  the  sale.  The  unit  is  offered  to  stores  on  a  loan  basis. 


MAXIMUM  SALES  PER  SQUARE  FOOT 

Using  less  than  six  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  this  fixture  has  helped  stationery 
departments  in  department  stores  sell 
decorative  candles  at  the  rate  of  $3,000 
a  year  or  more.  Will  8:  Baumer,  its 
sponsors,  say  it  does  its  best  work  on 
the  main  floor  because  candles  are  an 
impulse  item;  women  forget  to  buy 
them  if  they’re  not  in  sight.  Candles 
are  a  natural  for  self-selection— they're 
colorful,  they’re  prepacked,  they’re  light 
weight.  .And,  since  there  are  only  four 
sizes,  a  price  sign  across  the  front  of 
a  fixture  like  this  one  can  even  make 
marking  superfluous.  The  Will  &  Bau¬ 
mer  fixture  holds  160  packages  (320 
candles)  and  has  storage  space  for  an¬ 
other  72  dozen  candles.  For  those  who 
want  to  build  this  or  similar  fixtures, 
the  candle  firm  will  provide  specifica¬ 
tions;  the  fixture  itself  can  be  bou^t 
through  this  company.  Counter  top 
units  can  be  bought  or  built  without 
the  storage  compartment  at  the  bottom. 

COUNTER  OR  WALL  UNIT 

Plastic  table  cloths,  when  they  are  well 
styled,  sell  rapidly— provided  they  get 
some  display  within  the  department. 
Without  it,  they  languish.  This  fact 
was  driven  home  to  Herrmann  &  Jacobs 
in  their  work  with  stores  at  all  points 
ulotig.  the  price  scale;  they  found  that 
it  wasn’t  the  class  of  trade,  but  the  kind 
of  display  that  made  the  difference  in 
the  volume  results  achieved. 

The  display  at  left  is  the  larger  of 
two  that  have  been  worked  out  by  this 
company;  blue  prints  are  available  on 
request,  and  component  parts  at  cost. 
The  eight-cloth  display  needs  six  feet 
of  width  on  the  counter  or  along  a 
wall;  a  smaller  rack,  which  shows  three 
styles,  needs  only  27  inches. 


T 


SPEEDING  UP  SYSTEM  (Continued) 


to  use  clerk  wrap. 

Completing  the  transaction  at  the 
sales  counter  may  require  a  calculated 
risk  in  terms  of  dishonesty  or  error  in 
handling  money;  it  may  mean  higher 
floor  credit  limits,  greater  leeway  in 
the  acceptance  of  checks.  But  it  does 
speed  up  service,  and  this  in  turn, 
through  lower  selling  costs  and  higher 
sales,  should  more  than  offset  w’hatever 
losses  may  occur.  The  losses,  a  store 
head  points  out,  are  not  inevitable; 
vigilance  will  keep  them  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 


Che 


Clerk  Wrap.  Many  observers— and  not 
all  of  them  bag  manufacturers— point 
out  opportunities  to  save  time  and 
money  through  wider  use  of  bags  and 
clerk-wrap.  Slow  wrapping  service  at 
a  central  desk  tends  to  encourage  dfr 
livery  requests.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  salesclerk  puts  the  merchandise 
into  a  well-designed  bag  and  simply 
hands  it  to  the  customer,  take-with 
becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  (Don’t 
ask;  just  hand  the  package  over,  advise 
those  w'ho  have  seen  it  work.) 

To  speed  clerk-wrap,  bag  manufac¬ 
turers  have  devised  special  styles  to 
accommodate  merchandise  that 
formerly  boxed  and  tied.  Shoes,  dre 
es,  and  sjjortswear,  for  instance,  g( 
into  carry  bags  that  get  the  merchai 
dise  home  in  good  condition  and  thal 
require  a  minimum  of  tissue  and  wrap 
ping  time.  When  articles  have  to  be 
folded  to  ht  into  a  bag,  as  in  the  case 
of  lingerie  and  dresses,  one  bag  au¬ 
thority  suggests  marking  out  on  the 
wrapping  table  the  dimensions  of  the 
bags  used  in  that  department.  Colored 
tape,  a  different  color  for  each  bag  size, 
is  ideal  for  this  purpose.  If  the  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  folded  to  fit  within 
the  limits  of  the  rectangle  drawn  in 
any  one  color,  then  the  girl  knows  that 
the  merchandise  will  fit  into  the  bag 
size  represented  by  that  color. 


Speedy  Gift  Wrap.  Gift  wrap  is  sim¬ 
plified  and  made  piossible  even  at  a 
busy  main  floor  counter  by  wise  selec¬ 
tion  of  bags  and  boxes.  A  bag  that 
serves  as  a  handkerchief  mailer,  for 
instance,  jaermits  the  customer  to  ad¬ 
dress  and  mail  the  gpft  herself,  using 
the  bag  as  an  envelope.  One  store  uses 
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Vacation 


blanket  line 


opens  with 


outstanding  new  groups 


Chatham's  new  light-weight  blanket  to  retail  at  $4.95.  72"x84". 
4"aoetate  satin  hound,  individually  cellophaned.  8  high  style  colors. 


the  famous  name  — now  a  Chatham  highlight.  72"x90".  7"  acetate 
satin  bound.  To  retail  at  the  popular  price  of  $10.95. 


'-low-cost 

pi*omotioiis 


a  new  group  of  four  blankets  under  private  label  that  can  be  used 
for  low  price  promotions. 


new  novelty  putup  camp-type  blanket  in  special  suitcase  box  for 
May-June  promotion  and  August  back-to-school,  to  retail  at  $10.95 
in  rich,  dark  colors  with  contrasting  stitching. 


new  all-wool  plaid  blanket  in  5  high-style  color  combinations— perfect 
for  advance  sale  promotion  along  with  solid  colors,  packed  in  regular 
Chatham  floral  box. 


outstanding  new  all-wool  group  with  prices  decreased  about  10% 
from  1951,  although  these  blankets  contain  the  finest  quality  wool 
ever  used  in  popular-priced  blankets.  Famous  Chatham  packaging. 
To  retail  at  approximately  $12.95  to  $29.95. 


All  prices  retail.  Approximate  markup  of  40%, 
'Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  2,.208.533. 


Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York.  Tel.:  WOrth  4-5020  •  38  Chouncy  Street,  Boston  11,  Massachusetts.  Tel.:  Hancock  6-4828  •  AAerchandise  Mart, 
kogo  54,  Illinois.  Tel.:  Whitehall  4-3148  •  1355  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California.  Tel.:  Market  1-2891  •  1214  Texas  Bank  Building,  Dallas  2, 
!0s.  Tel.:  Randolph  5081  •  Harry  E.  Loy,  556  Broadview  Road,  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania.  Tel.:  Flanders  2-6788  •  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Tel.:  Elkin  400 
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I  SPEEDING  UP  SYSTEM  (Continued) 

I  fittd '“*"*•  paper 

I  ^ precisely  to  the  store’s  Lx  sS 

I  f  ‘^P^"  of  such  a  bag  t2 

I  g  ft  wrap  IS  accomplished.  Anmher 

I  7- '*  ^  Christmas  box  with 

I  a  tissue  flap  on  the  inner  half  TiS 

I  !"^g"‘fieem  covering  on  the  outer  hatt 
I  has  only  to  put  ^ 

I  package.  All  of  these  pfo- 

I  ^ures  save  time  on  both  sides  ofLt 
I  many  of  them  effect  a  con. 

I  ^‘‘^"^ble  savings  in  supply  cost  as  well 

I  In  providing 

I  do  well  to  observe 

I  the  distance  walked  by  their  own  sales- 

people  in  order  to  ring  up  a  Le  t 

compared  with,  let  us  say.  the  distant 
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Although  department  stores  arc 

buying  extremely  high  speed  register 
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LVTTON'S  IN  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


You  helped  us  meet  the  very  challeng 


ing  goals  we  set  for  ourselves 


Willard  ^  .  Cole,  Pres.,  Lylton’s 


MAKES  THIS 


Mr.  Cole  further  says,  **Your  Flextures  have  not  only  satisfied  our 


requirements,  hut  have  won  the  admiration  of  customers  whose  appreciation 


i  A>D  THIS 


of  visual  shopping  is  as  keen  as  our  own  for  visual  selling 


AND  THIS  ^ 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 


During  our  thirty*nine  years  of  continuous  service  to  this  well-known 
company,  it  has  always  been  among  the  first  to  accept  Grand  Rapids'  ''firsts" 
in  mechanics  for  better  retailing.  It  has  constantly 
employed  our  planning  service. 

For  its  outstanding  new  Evanston,  III.  store,  to  which  the  above 
refers,  the  firm  has  employed  the  new  Flextures  principle  which  is  proving 
so  definitely  effective  in  beauty,  customer  convenience  and  visual  selling. 
No  store  should  be  denied  the  benefit  of  Flextures  and  the  many 
exclusive  advantages  they  can  bring  to  bear  upon  its 
successful  and  profitable  operation. 

A  pidorud  folder  featuring  this  store  is  available  on  request 

—  Address  Dept,  S-3 


flexibility  they  afford  will  be  a  source  of  continuing  importance 
to  us  from  the  standpoint  of  operating  efficiently.' 
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HOW  HECHT'S  DOES  IT  to  keep  the  merchandise  in  good  order,  transition  from  prewar  techniques,  she 

The  Hecht  Co.,  of  Washington,  is  a  great  for  all  the  merchandise  must  be  shown,  found  the  new  order  a  slight  shock.) 

believer  in  exposed  selling;  says  this  meth-  and  all  must  be  labeled.  There  must  be  The  photographs  above  show  Hecht’s 

od  shows  the  customer  the  tv,idest  possible  adequate  sign  information;  merchandise  self-service  record  department;  a  close-up 

assortment  and  gives  her  an  opportunity  must  be  accurately  arranged  by  color,  size,  of  one  »)f  the  special  clarifying  signs  that 

to  sell  herself.  Says  a  spokesman  for  the  and  style;  the  salespeople  must  be  trained  Hecht’s  places  over  the  merchandise,  and 

store:  “It  makes  ptossible  greater  volume  in  every  detail  of  exposed  selling.  The  a  view  of  the  “Help  Yourself”  desk,  where 

by  offering  flexibility  with  a  basic  staff  of  customer,  too,  must  be  encouraged  and  charge  customers,  in  the  foreground,  and 

salespeople,  decreases  the  number  of  sales  educated  in  the  advantages  of  exposed  cash  customers,  at  the  other  end  of  the 

lost,  and  speeds  up  the  process  of  selling.”  selling.  (A  Washington  resident,  recently  desk,  bring  their  purchases.  Signs  through- 

Exposed  selling,  this  store  holds,  is  returned  from  a  long  stay  abroad,  con-  out  the  department,  and  a  large  illuminat- 

simple  and  successful— with  the  right  fol  firmed  for  Stores  the  need  for  customer  ed  sign  directly  over  the  desk,  point  the 

low-through.  It  involves  continuous  work  education.  Having  missed  the  years  of  way  for  customers.  ' 


Toward  Complete  Self-Service 


'^■’’HERE  are  some  in  the  department 
-*■  store  field  w'ho  resist  any  step  that 
tends  toward  self-service;  others  em¬ 
brace  supermarket  techniques  with 
ardor— and  they  are  not  all  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  field!  Last  Christmas  Lord  & 
Taylor,  in  New  York,  set  up  its  tree 
trimming  shop  in  a  manner  that  was 
as  completely  self-service  as  one  could 
wish.  True,  there  w’ere  no  check-out 
counters  or  turnstiles,  but  there  was  a 
central  square  behind  which  the  sales¬ 
people,  their  registers,  and  their  wrap¬ 


pings  were  congregated.  .Around  the 
perimeter  of  the  department  (an  al-  1 
most-square  alcove),  were  open  dis¬ 
plays  of  trees  and  trimmings,  from 
which  customers  could  make  their  own 
selections.  .And  most  of  the  customers 
seemed  more  inclined  to  browse  by 
themselves  than  to  ask  for  help. 

Christmas  is  a  time  of  year  when 
many  stores,  ordinarily  tradition- 
bound,  will  try  out  new  ideas  in  self- 
service.  Some  establish  upstairs  greet¬ 
ing  card  shops  on  siq^ermarket  lines. 


even  to  providing  small  shopping 
baskets— cute,  though  quite  superflu¬ 
ous  for  this  department.  It  is  also  at 
Christmas  that  the  Wieboldt  Stores  of 
Chicago  nrake  their  annual  convers¬ 
ion  to  supermarket  methods  in  the 
toy  department.  Their  Toyteria  is 
self-service,  except  for  such  items  as 
wheel  goods  and  dolls;  boxed  games 
are  tied  to  prevent  loss.  A  check-out 
counter  handles  the  cash-and-carry’ 
business,  and  special  desks  take  the  de¬ 
livery  orders.  {Continued  on  page  -14) 
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and  romm  BAimm  racks 
make  money  for  your  store! 


An  MP  Drawer-Type  Tray  Installation  at— 
James  McCreery  &  Ca. 

5th  Ave.  at  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Main  Floor  lingerie  Dept. 
Designer:  George  J.  Wells 


Although  sound  buying  is  the  most  important  element  in 
any  department,  improvements  in  operating  techniques 
must  result  in  added  profits. 
MP  DRAWER-TYPE  TRAY  installations  offer  unusual  profit 
possibilities  in  departmental  operation  .  .  .  Vastly  increased 
stock  and  display  space  as  against  conventional  installations 
.  .  .  ease  and  speed  in  the  sales  operation  with  fewer  lost  sales  .  .  . 
more  effective  inventory  control  ...  a  lowered  ratio  of  sales  help  to 
inventory  .  .  .  heightened  visual  appeal  of  merchandise  —  these  are 
the  invaluable  advantages  which  lead  to  their  continued  use  by  outstanding 

merchants,  store  architects  and  designers. 
You  may  wish  to  convert  your  existing  cases  to  MP  Drawer-Type  Tray  installations 
. . .  you  may  prefer  new  fixtures.  Either  way  costs  are  well  within  operating  budgets. 
For  lingerie,  blouses,  scarves,  haberdashery,  children's  apparel,  millinery  trimmings, etc. 


f  FOLDING 
GARMENT 
RACKS 

In  two  seconds, 
you  con  creote 
needed  hanging  space  with 
MP  Folding  Garment  Rocks. 
When  no  longer  needed,  fold 
them  and  store  them  onywhere. 
They  collapse  to  only  5W. 


MP  Rocks  ore  not  ordinary  folding 
rocks.  Modern  design  .  .  .  fine 
cabinet  finishes  on  selected  ash, 
birch  or  maple  legs  to  match  your 


woodwork  .  .  .  and  our  famous 


AMONG  Hh  CUSTOMERS  ARE: 


Colorods  as  gorment  rods  .  .  . 
combine  to  produce  a  superior, 
substantial  piece  of  furniture  thot 
does  credit  to  the  most  outstanding 


Herman  Weiss,  V.  P.  and  Sec.  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  who  soys, 
"Your  plastic  trays  hare  been  installed  in  our  stores  for  the  post  five  yeors  and  we  find 
thorn  most  satisfactory  for  the  handling  of  merchondise  in  ribbons  and  trimmings,  scarfs 
and  neckwear,  knit  undorwoor,  silk  underwear,  girls'  and  childron's  accessories.  We  have 
re-ordered  MP  Drawer  Trays  many  times  and  are  pleased  to  recommend  thorn."' 


store.  MP  Rocks  will  not  tilt,  spread 
or  wobble  under  the  heaviest  toad. 
They  glamorize  merchandise  and 
cost  less  than  custom-made  rocks  of 
comparable  quality. 

(Colorods  are  available  for  general 
gorment  rod  use  in  14'  lengths  or  cut 
to  size.  Colors:  green  and  two  shades 
of  grey.  Samples  on  request.)  4fl 


Volk  Brothers  Co.,  Dallas— Treys 
Cus  Moyer  Co.,  New  Orleans— 
Troys 

Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton— 

Troys,  Rocks 
Bloomingdoles,  N.  Y., 

New  Rochelle,  Fresh  Meodows- 
Troys,  Rocks,  Colorods 
Mocy's,  New  York— Troys 


Joseph  Horne  Co., 

Whiteholl  Bronch  Store— Troys 
Abrohom  &  Strous,  Brooklyn, 
Gordon  City,  L.  I.— 

Rocks,  Colorods 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Silver  Springs,  Md., 
Arlington,  Vo.- Rocks 
Worth's,  Wotorbury,  Conn.— 
Trays,  Racks 


Jomes  McCreery  &  Co., 

New  York— Troys 
Fields,  Jockson  Heights,  1.  I.— 
Trays,  Rocks,  Colorods 
Blockton  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York- 
Troys 

L.  Bomberger  &  Co.,  Nework— 
Rocks 


Send  for  complete  Brochure  on  MP  products.  Kindly  write  to  Dept.  17 

MERCHANDISE  PRESENTATION,  INCe 

206-20S  last  120th  St.,  Naw  York  3S,  N.  Y. 
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TOWARD  SELF-SERVICE  (Continued) 

At  the  NRDGA’s  January  Conven¬ 
tion,  Wieboldt’s  S.  J.  Fosdick  voiced 
the  hope  that  his  organization  would 
one  day  have  a  completely  self-service 
department  store,  if  only  as  a  test.  He 
rep>orted  no  objection  from  customers 
to  the  supermarket  check-out  system; 
from  the  store  angle,  it  effects  a  saving 
in  selling  cost  percentage  provided 
there  is  enough  activity  to  justify  a 
full-time  cashier. 

At  The  Hecht  Company,  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  exf>osed  selling  is  accepted 
enthusiastically,  there  are  completely 
self-service  departments,  and  self-help 
desks,  where  the  customer  can  bring 
her  purchase  to  a  cashier-wrapper  after 
she  has  selected  what  she  wants  from 
the  of)en  racks. 

Low-priced  ready-to-wear  has  been 
handled  by  some  stores  on  the  S.  Klein 
model,  with  the  customer  toting  her 
selection  to  a  cashier.  Other  stores  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  typ>e  of  of>eration,  on  the 
grounds  that  returns  are  stepped  up. 
Customers,  they  find,  will  not  bother 
to  try  on  low-priced  garments  where 
such  a  system  prevails;  if  they  don’t 
fit  or  seem  becoming  at  home,  back 
they  go. 

Departments  that  often  go  partially 
self-service  in  the  department  store  are 
notions  and  housewares.  Wieboldt’s 
has  used  a  check-out  desk  in  house-  > 

wares;  other  stores  tend  to  use  the 
regular  salespeople  of  the  department 
as  cashiers.  Men’s  furnishings,  too, 
goes  partly  self-service  in  many  stores, 
particularly  at  Christmas  time. 

Other  Places  for  Speed.  The  Broad-  j 
way  Department  Store,  Los  Angeles, 
has  given  deep  study  to  the  question 
of  speeding  up  selling.  It  uses  partial 
self-service  in  many  departments;  in 
all  departments,  it  studies  customer 
shopping,  and  lays  out  its  sections 
both  to  save  steps  for  the  sales  person¬ 
nel  and  “to  follow  the  way  in  which 
a  customer  wishes  to  select  merchan¬ 
dise.’’  The  speeding  up  of  service  ap 
plies  to  returns  and  adjustments,  too, 
for  the  store  has  customer  service  desks, 
one  to  about  every  30,000  square  feet, 
to  handle  credits,  gift  wraps,  and  vali¬ 
dation  of  parking  checks.  All  customer 
adjustments  are  handled  in  the  selling 
department,  with  a  liberal  return  pol- 
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SOCK  SALES  TRIPLED 

Sales  of  men’s  socks  have  doubled  and  tripled  in  department  stores  that  use  fixtures  like  this 
one,  from  Holeproof  Hosiery.  Shown  above.  Lord’s,  Evanston,  Illinois,  backs  up  pairs  of  fix¬ 
tures  to  make  aisle  units.  Holeproof  sells  these  fixtures  in  variations  for  aisle,  wall  or  counter 
use,  and  also  has  top-of-counter  units  for  socks,  alone  or  with  ties.  Note  that  signs  on  shelf 
edges  give  information  on  size  and  price  of  hosiery  in  each  compartment. 


SELF-SERVE  IN  STAPLE  KNITS 

“Select  your  style  and  size— call  salesgirl,”  is  printed  clearly  on  this  fixture,  devised  by  In¬ 
dustrial  Rayon  Corporation  for  Spun-lo  undeiwear.  After  stores  have  had  the  fixture  in  use 
for  a  while,  customers  get  used  to  doing  just  that,  and  sales  go  up  while  selling  costs  go 
down.  Salespeople  have  more  time  to  sell  high  unit  items  elsewhere  in  the  department. 

The  fixture  can  be  used  for  counter  or  aisle  selling;  drawers  can  be  opened  froip  either  side. 
For  basement-type  operation,  the  bins  on  top  can  be  filled:  for  upstairs  departments,  a  single 
garment  is  left  in  the  bin  for  inspection.  Each  unit  holds  24  dozen  in  active  stock  (the  glass- 
fronted,  size-marked  drawers)  and  another  32  dozen  below.  Drawer  bins  are  precisely  the  size 
of  stock  boxes  for  this  merchandise,  making  ne  a  stacking  that  much  easier.  Because  customers 
like  to  examine  these  articles,  they  are  not  unit- packed. 

In  the  months  of  experimenting  before  the  fixture  was  readied  for  sale.  Industrial  Rayon 
found  that  it  wasn’t  enough  just  to  label  each  compartment  with  the  name  of  the  article;  a 
sketch  was  added,  too,  to  make  it  easy  for  both  customers  and  salespeople  to  find  the  stock. 
Stores  using  the  fixture  report  greater  sales  per  square  foot  and  fewer  lost  sales:  the  stock 
arrangement  within  the  fixture  acts  as  visible  stock  control  and  encourages  better  fill-in  of 
these  staple  items.  Photograph  shows  the  fixture  in  use  at  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 
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For  27  years  store  management 
has  called  Abbott  Merkt .  .  . 


by  raploctng  OBSOLETE  METHODS 


with  MODERN  HANDLING  METHODS 
■ngPi  JTTTIi  r^Y  fmCTi  iJ 

TOl  piM  ^  wfc 


IN  YOUR  WAREHOUSE 


When  they  needed  to  improve  earnings 

by  improving  the  functional  and  physical  features  of  the  ware¬ 
house  that  services  "after  sale"  activities. 


When  thinking  of  branch  stores 

and  the  profitable  volume  they  could  build  by  following  their 
customers  to  the  suburbs  or  to  the  neighboring  communities. 


When  their  store  wasn't  large  enough 

and  they  needed  competent  engineering  advice  as  to  how  best 
to  expand. 
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When  customers  had  trouble  parking 

and  they  wanted  advice  as  to  the  layout  of  a  parking  plaza, 
or  the  design  of  minimum  cost  parking  structure. 

When  their  delivery  system  needed  smoothing  out 

and  they  needed  a  sound  engineering  layout  for  a  more  efficient 
and  economical  flow  of  goods  from  warehouse  to  customer. 

When  any  part  of  the  operation  needs  study 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  the  experience  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  to  help  management  make  a  profitable  decision.  Won't 
you  get  in  touch  with  us  when  you  are  looking  for  the  answer 
to  greater  operating  economy! 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

designers  of  department  store  structures  ’  •  lo  east  40th  st..  New  York  i6,  N  Y. 
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TOWARD  SELF-SERVICE  (Continued) 
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icy  prevailing.  This  has  reduced  the 
store’s  adjustment  office  to  a  mere  trac¬ 
ing  operation  and  has  reduced  costs 
appreciably. 


Vending  Machines.  Still  relatively  un¬ 
explored  by  department  stores  is  the 
vending  machine  as  a  means  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  selling.  Although  machines  can 
be  built  to  handle  almost  any  product, 
makers  report  that  many  department 
stores  have  inquired,  but  few  have 
bought.  Among  the  exceptions  is 
Filene’s  of  Boston,  which  has  set  up  a 
battery  of  machines  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  city’s  bus  terminal;  these, 
however,  are  primarily  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  travelers,  and  not  part  of  the 
store  itself. 

Soft  drinks  and  candy  are  vended  by 
machine  in  many  department  stores, 
often  in  employee  rest  rooms.  Experts 
in  the  vending  machine  business,  how¬ 
ever,  say  that  department  stores  haven’t 
scratched  the  surface  even  in  this  field. 
One  authority  urges  stores  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  rental  income  (15  pet 
cent  of  the  take)  rather  than  in  terras 
of  the  relatively  small  volume  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  to  realize  that  this  income 
can  be  secured  from  space  now  wasted. 
Machines,  according  to  this  authority, 
should  not  be  placed  at  congested  traf¬ 
fic  spots,  but  just  off  these  points,  where 
they  will  not  impede  traffic.  A  survey 
of  a  store  will  reveal  many  opportuni¬ 
ties;  if  all  are  capitalized  upon,  then 
there  will  be  enough  machines  in  the 
store  to  justify  keeping  a  service  man 
on  hand  at  all  times,  or  training  a 
store  employee  to  make  simple  repairs. 
The  brilliant  paint  jobs  beloved  of 
vending  machine  ojierators  should  not 
discourage  department  stores,  the  same 
authority  explains;  any  color  the  store 
prefers  is  obtainable. 

The  machines,  naturally,  are  not  too 
well  adapted  to  items  that  fluctuate  in 
price;  it  is  something  of  a  project  to 
adjust  them  to  take  their  part  in  a 
local  price  war.  But  they  can  vend 
successfully  such  items  as  candy, 
drinks,  sandwiches,  crackers,  perfume. 
They  may  not  represent  the  one  and 
final  answer  to  the  problem  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  sale,  but  in  their  own  niche, 
they  have  something  to  contribute. 


SELF-HELP  IN  A  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  last  place  in  the  world  for  self-selection  is  the  corset  department,  isn’t  it?  Where  most 
of  the  selling  is  done  in  the  fitting  room,  and  where  skilled  fitting  is  the  department’s  main 
drawing  card,  self-selection  seems  to  strike  a  false  note.  Yet,  in  any  corset  department,  there 
are  some  fast-moving  bandeaux  that  customers  ask  for  by  brand,  size,  and  style— simple  repeat 
business.  And  there  are  some  junior  girdles  that  are  sized  only  in  small,  medium,  and  large, 
and  can  be  bought  over  the  counter. 

Where  there  is  sufficient  business  of  this  type,  a  fixture  like  this  one,  by  Formfit,  speeds  things 
up;  it  is  in  use  now  in  a  few  large  stores.  Meantime,  the  whole  trade  is  watching  with  interest 
an  experiment  being  conducted  on  Macy’s  main  floor  in  New  York.  Specially  packaged  for  this 
experiment,  Maidenform  bras  are  sold  there  in  a  fixture  reminiscent  of  a  greeting  card  rack. 


IS  YOUR  STORE 
SUFFERING 
FROM  OX  CART 
DISPLAY  METHODS? 


All  too  many  stores  ore  wasting  valuable  time  and  money 
on  the  wrong  kind  of  display  materials . . .  expensive  and 
unnecessary  gadgets  and  decorations  that  actually  do 
nothing  but  compete  with  the  merchandise  they’re  trying 
to  sell.  You  can  be  sure  of  a  fair  return  on  your  display 
dollar  by  BUYING  RIGHT . . .  from  one  dependable  source 
specializing  in  functional,  sales  producing  display  equip¬ 
ment!  Consult  Darling  on  your  display  problems.  Free 
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L.  A.  DARLING  COMPANY,  BRONSON,  MICHIGAN 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Retail  establishments  are  full  of 
individuals  who  do  well  enough 
to  hold  their  jobs,  yet  lack  a  zest  or 
spark  about  themselves  that  could 
make  a  tremendous  difference  in  their 
personal  success  as  well  as  in  the  store’s 
success.  Concerning  these  people,  man¬ 
agement  complains  that  their  “atti¬ 
tudes”  are  faulty:  they  lack  “a  feeling 
of  responsibility  toward  the  job”;  they 
don’t  have  “the  proper  sense  of  coop¬ 
eration  with  fellow-workers  and  man¬ 
agement”;  they  don’t  recognize  the 
“necessity  of  producing  a  full  day’s 
work  for  a  full  day’s  pay.” 

Perhaps,  in  righteous  indignation, 
management  points  out  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  would  never  have  reached  its 
present  success  if  management  itself 
had  failed  on  the  points  where  em¬ 
ployees  fail  so  miserably.  But  was 
management  just  born  with  fine  work 
“attitudes”?  Not  likely.  Most  every¬ 
one  who  has  gotten  past  the  bottom 
mng  of  the  ladder  has  done  so  because 
someone  above  him  saw  his  potentiali¬ 
ties  and  gave  him  a  helping  hand. 
Often  this  helping  hand  was  in  the 
form  of  advice  and  good  counsel  on 
the  importance  of  the  right  attitude, 
and  an  indication  as  to  which  attitudes 
paid  off.  We  owe  this  same  interest 
and  treatment  in  turn  to  others,  but 
some  of  us  forget  that. 

The  error  we  often  commit  is  to 
think  of  employees  almost  as  machines 
which  are  applied  to  the  work.  We 
have  become  all  too  proficient  in  ap¬ 
plying  machines  to  problems,  and  then 
applying  work  simplification  to  the 
machines.  In  this  manner  we  have 
whipped  many  of  the  problems  of  our 
society— but  not  the  problems  of  the 
individuals  who  get  mixed  up  in  this 
process.  They  are  not  machines;  they 
have  personal  goals  of  their  own,  and 
they  will  cooperate  to  gain  the  ends  of 
the  firm  only  if  they  think  this  cooper¬ 
ation  will  simultaneously  contribute 
to  their  own  goals.  Favorable  work  at¬ 
titudes  result  when  employees  identi¬ 
fy  their  own  interests  with  those  of 
their  employer;  “negative”  work  atti¬ 
tudes  are  produced  when  they  fail  to 
see  this  identification.  Management 
fails  itself  and  the  employees  when  it 
dismisses  the  problem  by  saying,  “Too 
bad  there  isn’t  some  way  to  change 
people’s  attitudes.”  There  is.  It  takes 
I  skill,  work  and  time;  and  what  we 


IF  YOU  DON’T  LIKE 
THEIR  "ATTITUDE"- 


Don^t  You  ihange  it?  There  Are 
Many  Suecensiul  Methods  of  improving 
Employee  Attitudes,  What  They  All 
Have  in  Common  is  a  Genuine  interest 
in  the  Employee's  Own  Ambitions 


By  Donald  R.  Roberts 

Training  Director,  J.  F.  Hink  &  Son. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


don’t  know  about  working  with  atti¬ 
tudes  will  fill  many  libraries  in  years 
to  come.  But  some  things  seem  fairly 
certain: 

1.  Attitudes  center  around  specific 
situations.  When  we  undertake  to 
change  them,  we  must  deal  in  specifics, 
not  generalities. 

2.  Some  attitudes  are  determined  by 
personality  differences,  and  these  may 
be  almost  impossible  to  deal  with.  But 
other  attitudes  are  determined  by  the 
desire  to  conform  to  the  group  with 
which  the  individual  is  associated,  and 
these  attitudes  can  be  changed  with 
some  planning  and  persistence. 

3.  The  task  of  improving  attitudes 
must  be  approached  in  a  positive  man¬ 
ner.  Our  “job  customers”  must  be  sold 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  skill  as 
we  employ  to  sell  our  “merchandise 
customers.” 

4.  Attitudes  will  be  changed  not  by 
a  direct  frontal  attack,  but  by  consist¬ 
ent,  repeated,  indirect  training  or  con¬ 
ditioning. 


If  management  really  believes  that 
its  ideas  and  ideals  have  contributed 
to  its  success,  then  surely  those  ideas 
and  ideals  must  be  communicated  to 
the  rank  and  file  in  as  many  ways  and 
as  often  as  necessary  to  permit  indoc¬ 
trination  to  occur.  At  H ink’s,  all  our 
efforts  to  direct  attitudes  are  expressed 
in  various  forms  of  personal  interest 
taken  in  the  individual  employees.  \^t 
remember  that  the  world  is  full  of 
lonely  people  to  whom  ego  food  is 
more  important  than  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  (Read  “The  Lonely  Crowd,”  by 
Reisman,  Denney  and  Glazer.) 

One  specific  method  we  use  is  the 
group  meeting  for  employees  who 
have  been  with  us  just  a  few  months. 
The  meeting  is  held  to  an  attendance 
of  about  25  individuals.  They  meet 
the  store  president  and  he  talks  to 
them  about  the  28  traits  which  he  has 
observed  as  contributing  the  most  to 
personal  achievement. 

Another  method  is  the  weekly  letter 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  which  our 
president  discusses  some  current  topic, 
some  coming  event,  some  illustration 
of  how  or  how  not  to  handle  a  situa¬ 
tion-just  anything  to  reflect  manage¬ 
ment’s  attitudes  to  the  rank  and  file. 
A  typical  employee  comment  concern¬ 
ing  these  letters  expresses  appreciation 
that  the  head  of  the  firm  “takes  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Service  Pacts 


about 


Fabrics 


FLAMMABLE  TEXTILES  AND  FIRE-RETARDANT  FINISHES 


I^IRE  is  the  most  fearsome  of  the 
great  hazards  to  personal  safety. 
Knowledge  of  any  danger  to  life  or 
property  from  fire  arouses  immediate 
horror  and  panic.  It  is  this  fact  that 
explains  in  part  at  least  the  violence  of 
the  recent  publicity  about  “incendiary 
sweaters.”  And  there  have  been  similar 
instances  of  aroused  public  feeling  in 
the  past  when  an  injury  or  death  was 
reported  as  caused  by  some  unusual 
flammability  characteristic  tliscovered 
in  an  article  of  clothing. 

The  aftermath  of  these  widely  pub¬ 
licized  accidents  is  usually  a  loud  clam¬ 
or  for  reform,  and  politicians  are 
quick  to  respond  with  all  kinds  of  leg¬ 
islative  proposals  at  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Mostly  such  proposals  have 
been  ill  advised  and  only  by  the  active 
interest  of  NRDGA  and  other  groups 
has  it  been  possible  to  limit  legislative 
considerations  to  laws  that  are  work¬ 
able  and  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned. 

Most  Fabrics  Burn.  In  considering  the 
question  of  flammability  in  textiles  it 
is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  all 
fabrics  of  natural  or  synthetic  fibers 
(rayon,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  etc.),  as  well 
as  certain  types  of  finished  and  unfin¬ 
ished  fabrics  made  from  other  natural 
or  synthetic  fibers,  (acetate,  ramie,  etc.) 
are  combustible  unless  especially  treat¬ 
ed  with  a  fire-retardant  chemical.  This 
means  that  such  fabrics  will  burn 
when  ignited  by  a  flame. 

The  element  of  real  danger  is  not 
introduced,  however,  merely  because 
an  apparel  fabric  will  burn.  Actually 
many  combustible  fabrics  are  worn 
with  safety,  as  we  know.  A  fabric  is 
potentially  dangerous  to  the  wearer  if 
its  construction  and  its  particular  use 
in  a  garment  causes  it  to  ignite  easily, 
burn  very  rapidly  and  with  an  intense 
flame.  In  a  sense,  a  combustible  fabric 


is  relatively  safe  to  wear  if  it  burns 
slowly  enough  to  give  the  wearer  time 
to  extinguish  the  flame.  It  is  danger¬ 
ous  if  it  flares  up  so  rapidly  and  with 
such  intensity  of  heat  that  no  defense 
is  possible. 

Measuring  Flammability.  There  are 
three  essential  factors  which  determine 
the  degree  of  flammability  of  a  fabric. 
They  are  ease  of  ignition,  speed  of 
burning,  and  intensity  of  heat.  It  is 
difficult  to  measure  these  factors  witli 
the  exactness  of  findings  usually  de¬ 
manded  in  textile  testing.  An  appara¬ 
tus  and  test  procedure  has  been  in  use 
for  nearly  three  years,  however,  wliich 
is  approved  by  fire  prevention  authori¬ 
ties  and  textile  testing  laboratories.  It 
was  developed  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Color¬ 
ists  and  recently  adopted  as  a  standard 
test  method  of  the  Association.  It  is 
also  the  standard  test  procedure  being 
considered  at  the  present  time  for  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

This  apparatus  is  described  simply 
as  an  inclined  surface  at  45  degrees  on 
which  the  test  sample,  cut  two  inches 
wide  and  six  inches  long,  is  placed 
with  the  long  side  inclined.  I'he  lower 
end  of  the  specimen  is  then  ignited 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  burning 
ascends  is  noted  with  a  stop  watch.  An 
average  of  five  specimens  of  the  same 
fabric  is  taken  for  evaluating  results. 

As  a  guide  to  classifying  fabrics  as  to 
flammability  according  to  test  results, 
the  following  definitions  are  suggested 
in  connection  with  the  AATCC  test: 

(1)  Fabrics  of  Normal  Flammability- 
fabrics  which  take  longer  than  sev¬ 
en  seconds  to  completely  burn  the 
length  of  the  sample;  or  pile  or 
tufted  fabrics  which  burn  with  a 
rapid,  low  intensity  surface  flash 
only,  not  igniting  or  fusing  the 
base  fabric. 


(2)  Fal)rics  of  Intermediate  Flamiiia 
l)ility— those  which  burn  the  length 
of  the  sample  in  four  to  seven  set 
onds;  or  pile  or  tufted  fabric 
which  surface  flame  in  the  s;imt 
time  and  in  which  the  base  faltrh 
is  ignited  or  fused. 

(3)  Fabrics  Burning  Rapidly  or  In 
tensely— those  which  burn  in  les' 
than  four  seconds;  or  pile  or  tufted 
fabrics  which  surface  flame  in  same 
period  and  in  which  the  base  faltiii 
is  ignited  or  fused. 

Finishes  for  Safety.  Highly  flammaltle 
fabrics  may  be  treated  with  a  fire  re 
tardant  chemical  to  slow  the  rate  oi 
burning  to  within  allowable  liinib 
However,  unless  the  finish  is  resistant 
to  laundering  or  drycleaning  the  dan 
ger  of  fire  may  return  after  the  first 
cleaning  or  laundering.  In  general 
the  chemical  finishes  made  for  fire  re 
tardants  are  resistant  to  several  com 
mercial  drycleanings  but  very  few  ol 
them  are  durable  in  laundering  or' wet 
cleaning.  Those  that  are  durable  have 
tested  satisfactorily  in  repeated  laun¬ 
derings. 

.Many  drycleaning  plants  today  are 
equipped  to  process  apparel  with  fire 
retardants  and  have  available  a  num¬ 
ber  of  approved  products  which,  when 
applied  as  prescribed  by  the  manufac 
turer,  are  satisfactorily  stable  in  several 
cleanings;  but  none  will  resist  wet  pro 
cessing  of  any  kind. 

In  the  case  of  mill  applied  finishes 
it  is  best  to  recommend  drycleaning 
for  any  fabric  treated  with  a  fire  re 
tardant  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  its 
durability. 

Local  Ordinances.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  where  local  fire  prevention 
codes  prevail  covering  certain  applica 
tions  of  textiles  in  public  places  and 
industrial  uses,  the  degree  of  fire  re¬ 
sistance  required  is  much  greater  than 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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WHY 


The  new  Federal  Trade  Commission  fiber 
identification  rulings  became  EFFECTIVE 
FEBRUARY  9,  1952.  They  require  you  to 
identify  all  acetate  merchandise  as  acetate. 

To  help  you  comply,  Celanese  is  making  available 
— without  charge — these  properly  worded  iden¬ 
tification  tags. 

But  there  are  five  profit  reasons  for  using  these  new 
tags  that  add  up  to  one  of  the  greatest  merchandis¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  the  apparel  field. 


IT  PAYS 
TO  USE  THESE 
NEW 
ACETATE 


1  •  Since  all  acetate  merchandise  must  be 
properly  labeled,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  immediately  and  correctly  without  cost. 

2  •  These  tags  also  contain  correct  care 
procedure.  You  can  cut  down  returns  due  to 
improper  care — if  you  use  the  tags. 

3*  This  new  identification  program  is  backed 
by  the  heaviest  advertising  and  promotional 
campaign  in  textile  history.  Full  page  ads 
are  appearing  monthly  in  Life,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Woman’s  Home  Companion  and 
Good  Housekeeping.  The  Celanese  Theatre,  a 
top  ranking  network  TV  dramatic  show,  is 
carrying  the  acetate  story  to  more  millions. 
Saturation  advertising  in  the  fashion  magazines 
is  presenting  the  newest  acetate  fashions  on 
a  promotional  basis  for  easy  retail  tie-in. 


IDENTIFICATION 


Accmte 

m 


TAGS 


Acetate 


4  •  As  a  consequence,  to  millions  of  women  the 
story  of  Acetate,  a  premium  quality  fiber,  is 
exciting  news.  These  tags  help  you  cash  in  on  the 
excitement  and  get  credit  for  offering  extra  value. 


5  •  Celanese  has  presented  this  Acetate 
promotion  program  to  more  than  1000  stores. 

In  the  top  two  hundred,  a  Celanese 
representative  personally  presented  it  to  top 
management.  In  all  but  two  stores,  management 
voiced  enthusiastic  support  and  announced  their 
intention  of  complying  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rulings.  In  other  words — retailers 
and  consumers  are  expecting  Acetate 
identification.  It  pays  to  give  your 
customers  what  they  want. 


FOR  FREE  HANG  TAGS  AND  OTHER 
PROMOTIONAL  MATERIAL— 

PLEASE  WRITE  ACETATE  IDENTIFICATION  BUREAU 


180  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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CUSTOMER'S  VALUABLES 


k  DEPARTMENT  store  invites  the 
public  to  enter  and  do  business. 
Hence  the  store  legally  undertakes  to 
exercise  reasonable  care  of  customers’ 
belongings  which  must  be  laid  aside 
in  the  course  of  trying  on  any  kind  of 
apparel.  For  example,  a  coat  may 
have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  see  if 
a  necklace  is  becoming,  in  which  case 
the  store  is  responsible  for  the  coat. 
Conversely,  if  a  customer  puts  down 
her  pocketbook  while  trying  on  a  hat 
the  store  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  that  pocketbook  as  the  selection  of 
a  hat  does  not  depend  on  laying  aside 
one’s  pocketbook. 

Let’s  find  out  what  happens  when  a 
customer  takes  off  a  garment  with  a 
valuable  piece  of  jewelry  attached,  in 
order  to  try  on  the  store’s  garments 
and  make  a  selection. 

Wearing  a  $4,600  diamond  brooch, 
Mrs.  B.  Sumwon  entered  the  Nemi- 
nem  Store  on  a  certain  April  day.  She 
had  been  a  good  customer  of  that 
establishment  for  30  years  and  was 
well  known  to  its  sales  force,  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  Miss  Soso  of  the  ladies’ 
dress  department,  who  had  been  serv¬ 
ing  her  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mrs.  Sumwon  being  dress-purchase- 
minded,  was  greeted  on  the  sales  floor 
by  Miss  Soso,  who  there  showed  her  a 
few  garments  while  the  w'ealthy  cus¬ 
tomer  aw’aited  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hohum,  her  adviser  in  the  selection. 

Upon  Mrs.  Hohum’s  arrival  Miss 
Soso  escorted  the  ladies  into  one  of 
the  35  fitting  rooms,  a  cubicle  about 
eight  feet  square.  It  boasted  one 
door,  two  chairs,  a  small  table,  and  it 
had  hooks  along  the  walls  whereon  to 
hang  dresses.  Miss  Soso  having  car¬ 
ried  with  her  a  number  of  garments 
and  hung  them  on  the  fitting  room 
hooks  was  called  to  the  telephone, 
whence  she  returned  after  an  absence 
of  some  five  minutes.  While  she  was 


gone  Mrs.  Sumwon  had  taken  off  her 
dress  and  placed  it  with  the  brooch 
securely  fastened  thereto  on  a  chair 
in  the  fitting  room.  Miss  Soso  noticed 
that  Mrs.  Sumwon  was  busy  trying  on 
garments  and  had  placed  her  dress  on 
a  chair  but  she  did  not  see  the  brooch. 
As  she  later  testified  in  court,  her 
mind  was  bent  solely  upon  making  a 
sale.  However,  Miss  Soso  admitted 
that  she  w'as  acquainted  with  the 
brooch  and  had  seen  Mrs.  Sumwon 
wear  it  on  many  other  occasions. 

Yet  the  brooch  was  plainly  visible 
to  anyone  in  the  fitting  room  until 
almost  the  very  end  of  the  episode, 
which  lasted  about  two  hours:  Mrs. 
Hohum  remembered  seeing  the  brooch 
throughout  that  period.  She  had  “ob¬ 
served  the  dress,  with  brooch  attached, 
on  the  chair,”  up  to  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  she  and  Mrs.  Sumwon  made  their 
disconcerting  discovery. 

Here’s  what  happened:  While  Mrs. 
Sumw'on  was  trying  on  the  submitted 
creations.  Miss  Soso  was  coming  and 
going,  bringing  more  frocks  and  after 
their  rejection  replacing  them  with 
others.  Now  and  then  she  answered  a 
telephone  call;  no  other  person  mean¬ 
while  entered  the  fitting  room.  When 
Mrs.  Sumw'on  finally  made  her  selec¬ 
tion,  Miss  Soso  picked  up  the  garments 
that  remained  (including  Mrs.  Sum- 
won’s  own  dress)  and  took  them  to  the 
stock  room.  Thereafter  Mrs.  Sumwon 
looked  for  the  frock  she  had  been 
wearing  and  found  it  gone. 

When  Miss  Soso  returned  Mrs.  Ho¬ 
hum  said  to  her,  “You’ve  taken  moth¬ 
er’s  dress,  and  mother’s  pin  is  on  the 
dress.” 

“At  this,”  Miss  Soso  later  testified, 
“I  got  so  upset  about  it,  I  just  flew  out; 
in  two  minutes  I  was  in  the  stock 
room;  there  was  her  mother’s  dress 
hanging  on  the  receiving  rod.  It  had 
been  there  only  a  few  minutes.” 


The  brooch  was  gone. 

Stock  room  practice  dictated  that 
when  a  dress  was  returned  without  a 
hanger  (as  was  Mrs.  Sumwon’s)  it  was 
laid  on  a  table.  A  stock  girl  would 
then  place  it  on  a  hanger  and  return  it 
to  the  receiving  rod.  This  procedure 
had  been  followed. 

Informed  that  the  brooch  was  miss¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Sumwon  asked  for  the  man¬ 
ager,  who  summoned  the  store  detec¬ 
tive.  Following  a  search  of  fitting 
room  and  stock  room  the  latter  ques¬ 
tioned  the  two  girls  who  were  on  stock 
room  duty  at  the  time,  as  well  as  other 
employees  (some  35  salespeople,  three 
stock-room  girls  and  six  models)  who 
had  access  to  the  stock  room. 

As  the  result  of  Mrs.  Sumwon’s  suit 
against  the  Neminem  Store,  she  got  a 
judgment  for  the  stipulated  value  of 
the  brooch  —  .$4,600.  Neminem  ap 
pealed,  without  success  to  the  District 
Court  of  Appeal,  California.  Com¬ 
mented  the  Court  in  its  opinion: 

“This  finding”  of  facts  “is  literally 
true.”  Miss  Soso  took  possession  “of 
the  dress  with  the  brooch  attached  to 
it.  She  did  so  without  the  consent”  of 
Mrs.  Sumwon.  “Her  act  in  so  doing 
was  that  of  .  .  .  her  employer,  because 
committed  during  the  course  of  her 
employment  in  showing,  fitting  and 
selling  dresses”  to  the  store’s  customer. 
Miss  Soso  and  hence  her  employer, 
“should  have  known  and  been  aware 
of  the  presence  and  location  of  the 
dress  and  the  brooch  on  this  occasion. 
Charged  with  this  knowledge,”  the 
Neminem  Store,  “through”  Miss  Soso, 
“took  the  dress  into  and  across”  the 
store’s  “public  showroom  (which  was 
frequented  by  customers  and  other 
members  of  the  public  as  well  as  by 
employees)  and  placed  it  on  a  table." 

These  facts  support  the  conclusion 
“that  the  loss  of  the  brooch  was  likely 
to  occur  if  removed  from  the  privaq 
and  relative  safety  of  the  fitting  room, 
and  that  such  loss  was  foreseeable." 
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Six  ways 

Liberty  Mutual  helps  you 

CONTROL 

INSURANCE  COSTS 


Miss  Soso’s  “very  agitation,  when  in¬ 
formed  that  she  had  taken  the  dress 
away  with  the  brooch  attached  to  it,” 
evidenced  that  foreseeability,  reasoned 
the  Court. 

A  number  of  similar  store-loss  cases 
might  be  cited.  In  one  a  customer 
selected  several  shirtwaists  from  the 
counter,  was  ushered  by  the  sales  clerk 
into  a  fitting  room  where,  in  plain 
view  of  the  clerk,  she  removed  her 
watch  from  her  coat  and  put  both  on 
the  fitting  room  table.  The  watch  was 
lost  and  the  storekeeper,  told  by  the 
Court  that  he  “exercised  no  care  what¬ 
ever,”  had  to  pay  its  full  value. 

These  decisions  clearly  teach  that  a 
storekeeper  may  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  valuable  articles— a 
watch,  jewelry  and  the  like— which 
customers  carry  with  them  and  must 
lay  aside  while  being  fitted.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  aggravated  when,  as  in  the  Sum- 
won  case,  the  articles  are  taken  from  a 
place  of  safety  to  a  place  of  hazard. 

It  might  be  well  to  notice  how  in 
mother  case  a  department  store’s  pro¬ 
cedure  removed  it  from  liability.  The 
fitting  room  was  equipped  with  a  sign, 
"Not  responsible  for  customer’s  gar¬ 
ments  or  other  property,  unless  left  at 
the  credit  desk  on  this  floor.” 

The  purchaser,  who  was  being  fitted 
to  a  new  suit,  had  removed  his  trous¬ 
ers  and  left  in  one  of  the  pockets  a 
wallet  containing  $185,  without  men¬ 
tioning  its  existence.  As  the  fitting 
room  was  used  by  other  customers,  the 
wallet  naturally  disappeared. 

'  The  Court  held  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  store 
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1.  Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct  through  full¬ 
time  company  representatives  who  know  department 
store  opnations  and  problems.  Direct  service  is  fast 

and  dependable _ and  it  cuts  selling  and  handling 

costs. 
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2.  You  get  coverage  advice  from  men  whose  job 
is  to  protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of  policies. 


3.  You  get  Loss  Prevention  service  from  men 
who  know  store  hazards  from  top  to  bottom,  how  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  and  how  prevented. 


4.  Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  works  to  restore 
injured  workers  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will 
for  your  store  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly 
and  tactfully. 


district 
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5.  From  this  long  experience— and  from  special 
sttxlies  made  with  leading  stores  —  Liberty  Mutual 
can  help  you  tailor  an  accident  prevention  program 
to  fit  your  special  needs. 
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6.  As  a  mutual  company,  we  are  owned  by  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders  ...  to 
help  them  reduce  accidents  and  control  their  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  stores  large  and  small. 


Would  you  like  more  facta  on  other  stores  —  plus  a 
special  proposal  for  your  store?  There's  no  obligation. 
Just  call  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in  your  city.  Or 
write  us  at  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 


LIBERTY  W  MUTUAL 


was  responsible 
for  the  trousers  but  not  for  the  wallet 
or  its  contents.  Said  the  Judge:  “In 
the  absence  of  knowledge  that  plain¬ 
tiff  had  left  money  in  the  dressing 
room,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  invita¬ 
tion,  either  expressed  or  implied,  so  to 
do,  there  could  be  no  bailment”— that 
ij  to  say,  no  respionsibility  on  the 
store’s  part. 
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LOCAL 

SHOULD  THEI 


By 

William  E.  Saufley 

Treasurer, 

Goldwater’s,  Phoenix 


l^OR  both  economic  and  political 
reasons,  now  of  all  times  is  a  period 
in  which  local  retail  associations 
should  be  strong.  This  is  the  gist  of  a 
fine  article  by  J.  Gordon  Dakins  in  the 
January  issue  of  Stores.  He  is  not 
only  right  but  convincing.  However, 
there  is  another  p>oint  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  which  I  should  like  to  raise,  in  the 
hope  that  retailers  and  all  business 
men  will  follow  it  up,  for  their  own 
good. 

I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  look  carefully  into  the 
decentralized  and  costly  character  of 
the  mutual  business  services  operated 
in  most  communities.  There  are  ex¬ 
pensive  duplications  in  performance 
as  well  as  objectives.  The  subject  de¬ 
serves  broad,  long-range  consideration, 
and  in  some  cases  immediate  attention 
to  current  pressing  circumstances. 

In  Phoenix,  where  I  assume  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  characteristic  of  most  commu¬ 
nities,  there  is  a  definite  need  to  plan  a 
comprehensive  program  to  improve 
the  operation  of  most  of  our  agencies. 
Some  business  men  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  one  organization  and  some 
in  another.  What  we  really  need  is  a 
single  organization  with  facilities  easily 
expanded  to  handle  any  special  project 
or  campaign  as  it  arises— whereas,  now, 
several  agencies  attempt  to  get  them¬ 
selves  in  that  f>osition,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  waste.  The  total  of  their  ser¬ 
vices  is  now  costly  in  dollars  and,  even 
more  important,  costly  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  time  required  of  business  heads 
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SERVICES  BE  COMBINED? 


IN  his  column,  "Perspective",  in  the  January  issue  of  STORES,  J.  Gordon 
*  Dakins  stressed  the  importance  of  making  local  retail  associations  strong 


especially  in  this  period  of  severe  economic  and  political  stresses.  The  foL 
lowing  article  was  written  in  agreement,  and  to  offer  some  further  suggestions. 
Mr.  Saufley  raises  the  issue  of  duplication  and  overlapping  among  associo- 
tions  ot  local  level,  which  he  says  weakens  their  effectiveness  and  wastti 
money  and  time.  He  urges  their  consolidation  into  a  single  central  agency 
In  eoch  community,  with  divisional  organization  and  executives. 


lillilil 


and  their  representatives.  In  addition, 
many  of  our  services  are  confusing  to 
the  business  organizations  themselves, 
not  to  mention  the  general  public. 

For  example.  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  functions  often  overlap  those  of 
the  Retail  Trade  Bureau.  The  detail 
of  the  overlapping  will  vary  from  com¬ 
munity  to  community.  In  our  case, 
each  of  these  organizations  is  served  by 
its  own  board  of  directors.  They  are 
composed  of  equally  qualified  business 
men;  in  some  cases,  they  are  the  same 
men. 

There  is  a  Merchants  and  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  which  has  in  effect 
resolved  itself  into  a  retail  credit  bu¬ 
reau.  But  on  the  basis  of  its  past  his¬ 


tory,  some  old  time  merchants  still  try 
to  utilize  it  for  services  which  are 
mainly  performed  by  one  or  more 
other  organizations.  Until  recently  the 
Retail  Credit  Bureau  was  in  no  way 
associated  with  the  Wholesalers  Credit 
Bureau,  and  there  was  an  absolute  lack 
of  effective  cooperation.  Each  organ¬ 
ization  had  its  own  board  of  directors. 

Phoenix  has  an  Industrial  Council, 
thoroughly  familiar  to  many  firms 
whom  it  serves  well,  but  hardly  known 
to  other  businesses  in  the  community 
which  could  use  its  services.  This  too 
has  its  own  board  of  directors. 

There  are  many  other  individual  re¬ 
tail  and  merchandising  organizations 
representing  different  groups  as  to  type 
of  business.  Each  of  these  agencies  has 
its  own  rented  quarters,  telephones 
and  staff,  presumably  with  a  reserve 


capacity  to  meet  peak  operating  loads. 

Some  have  messengers;  most  send  oui 
membership  letters,  circulars,  etc.  On 
the  whole,  many  of  the  individual  ser¬ 
vices  are  not  really  preculiar  to  am 
one  type  of  business,  although  ol 
course  others  are  limited  in  scope. 

No  matter  how  one  allocates  the 
cost,  it  can  be  said  without  much  argii- 
ment  that  the  bills  are  all  footed  from 
the  same  general  pocket.  It  seems  self- 
evident  that  there  could  be  a  distinct 
saving  in  operation  costs  if  the  various 
enterprises  of  this  typ)e  were  all  under 
one  roof— with  one  telephone  switch 
board,  one  receptionist,  one  confer¬ 
ence  room  or  meeting  room,  one 
library,  one  messenger  system,  perhaps 
one  stenographic  pool.  In  addition  to 
these  savings  directly  in  the  agencies 
there  w'ould  be  substantial  dollar  sav 
ings  indirectly  in  the  member  business 
establishments  themselves. 

Ultimately  there  could  be  much 
more  in  the  way  of  savings.  A  growing  l®ove  w( 
community  might  well  afford  an  ex¬ 
tremely  well  qualified  central  service 
executive.  As  in  the  NRDGA  itself, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  departments 
or  divisions  furnishing  the  individual 
arms  to  serve  the  specific  requirements 
of  various  types  of  members.  And  such 
a  step  would  provide  the  overall  or¬ 
ganization  which  could  be  easily  ex¬ 
panded  to  handle  effective  campaigns 
designed  to  assure  the  best  interests  of 
all  business  men  in  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  government  and  the  econ¬ 
omy.  ' 
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lii  his  article  about  local  retail  asso¬ 
ciations,  Mr.  Dakins  said  that  stores 
are  too  often  represented  in  these 

S groups  by  executives  who  are  well 
qualified  by  knowledge  and  ability  but 
not  authorized  by  nianagenient  to 
make  final  decisions.  The  reverse  of 
this  proposition  is  also  true  in  some 
cases.  In  the  setup  I  have  outlined, 
both  representation  and  administra¬ 
tion  would  be  in  the  hands  of  major 
executives  at  the  top  and  by  others 
specifically  qualified  on  the  technical 
side  in  the  various  branches.  Such  a 
central  agency  could  comniand  and 
sup|>ort  the  employment  of  really 
qualified  service  executives. 

Economically  and  politically,  great 
problems  and  demands  are  facing  al¬ 
most  every  individual  mutual  agency. 
But  a  dip  in  -the  business  cycle  will 
bring  a  concerted  scramble  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses,  and  I  fear  that  some  agencies 
now  affluent  w’ith  membership  will  be 
Boundering  for  lack  of  support.  There 
will  be  a  general  eye-opening  and 
when  costs  and  benefits  are  appraised 
the  emphasis  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
(omier.  If  by  that  time  we  have  not 
taken  steps  to  bring  about  sensible 
consolidations,  there  will  indeed  be  a 
real  burden  placed  on  the  few  who 
usually  support  such  enterprises  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

Few  communities  have  effected  such 
consolidations,  but  that  does  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  logic  of  the  proposition. 

start  can  be  made  in  any  community 
by  merely  re-locating  the  separate  or¬ 
ganizations  under  one  roof.  To  plan 
(or  and  procure  the  necessary  facilities 
ar  sav-  Uould  not,  in  most  cases,  involve  an 
unrealistic  investment  on  the  part  of 
any  individual  business  concerns  which 
would  be  interested.  To  foster  such  a 
move  would  be  a  real  public  service. 
We  face  a  vast  socializing  trend  and 
ihe  impact  of  increasing  tax  burdens. 
Our  labor,  industrial  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  are  growing  ever  more  import¬ 
ant.  Finally,  we  have  the  mounting 
cost  of  operating  expenses.  All  these 
factors  underscore  the  need  of  consoli¬ 
dation  and  efficient  cooperation  of  the 
various  mutual  establishments  which 
bulwark  our  system  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.  One  might  say  that  the  very 
future  of  our  enterprise  system  may 
depend  upon  such  consolidation  of 
expenditure  and  effort. 
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PATRICK 
STEAM 
IRON.. 

The  Originator  of 
MAGNETIC  CONTROL 

PATRICK  Steam  Irons,  the  leader  in  the  field,  originated 
the  Magnetic  Control  feature  which  has  since  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  others.  But  still  exclusive  with  Patrick  Irons 
are  the  thumb<ontrolled  solenoid  valves  requiring  a  light 
“feather-touch”  to  operate  —  no  foot  control  —  less  fatigue  — 
increased  production— no  maintenance— longer  steam  travel- 
less  condensation  —  wider  working  range  —  larger  pressing 
service  with  entire  base  heated.  Guaranteed  unconditionally. 

• 

STEIN  PROFESSIONAL  PRESSING  UNIT 

Electric  Steam  Generator  -  full 
Automatic  Heater  and  Electric  Controls 


^OMPLETE  and  highly  effi- 
^  cient  combination  pressing 
unit  now  being  used  in  Altera¬ 
tion  Departments  everywhere. 
Helps  speed  up  the  work  with 
a  substantial  saving  in  time  and 
labor. 

With  only  a  minimum  instal¬ 
lation  expense  Stein  Professional 
Units  can  be  put 
into  operation  in  j  — : — 

your  alteration  de- 
partment  ready  to  | 

do  the  work  quick-  I 

ly  and  economi-  ^ 


We  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 


LAWRE\CE  3M.  STEMN  COMPANY 

H.  ^mm  Bmrmm  Stnfai  •  •  CUemgm  7,  iUimmim 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  {Continued  from  page  10) 


PROMOTIONS  AND  SALES  HELPS 


Carpet  Fashion  Opening.  The  theme 
for  the  1952  Carpet  Fashion  Opening, 
the  industry’s  fourth  such  event,  w'ill 
be:  “Today— the  right  carpet  for  every 
room.”  Plan  books  have  been  mailed 
to  retailers,  to  suggest  ways  to  cooper¬ 
ate,  by  the  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.  A 
special  plan  book  for  cotton  rugs  is 
also  being  distributed  to  retailers  by 
the  National  Cotton  Council. 

To  encourage  interest  on  the  part 
of  retail  salesmen,  the  Carpet  Institute 
offers  108  prizes,  totaling  $^,000,  for 
the  best  50-word  statement  on  why 
the  Carpiet  Fashion  Opening  helps  the 
retail  salesman  sell  carpets  and  rugs 
for  every  room  of  the  house.  Details 
can  be  had  from  the  Carpet  Institute, 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
or  from  floor  coverings  resources. 

Manufacturers,  meantime,  are  pro¬ 
ducing  numbers  to  spark  the  opening. 
Describing  these  collections,  a  Carpet 
Institute  bulletin  emphasizes  their 
versatility— in  fibers,  in  texture,  in  de¬ 
sign,  and  in  color. 


Cotton  Week.  NationalCottonWeek 
this  year  will  be  held  May  12  to  May 
17,  and  its  theme  will  be  “It’s  Cotton 
Time:  Keep  fresh,  keep  smart  ...  at 
home  ...  at  work  ...  at  play.”  A  re¬ 
tail  plan  book,  suggesting  trends  that 
tie  in  with  the  promotion,  and  offering 
display  helps,  has  been  mailed  to 


Sleep  Show.  Dates  are  April  14-26. 
The  promotion  theme  will  be  better 
health,  stressing  the  relation  between 
good  bedding  and  restful  sleep.  Manu¬ 
facturer  members  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  OF  Bedding  Manufacturers 
are  supplying  p^motion  kits.  Awards 
are  given  for  results.  The  1951  win¬ 
ner,  Frank  Michelbach,  Inc.,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  reported  60  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  attributable  to  the  Sleep 
Show  effort.  -  v  ‘  ^ 


Sheets  for  Decoration.  Cannon  Mills, 
to  back  up  its  consumer  advertising 
campaign  foi;  the  use^of  sheets  as  drap¬ 
eries,  dressing-table  skirts  and  wearing 
apparel,  has  issued  a  new  10  cent  book¬ 


let  of  ideas  and  sew'ing  instructions. 
It  is  being  offered  on  radio  and  televis¬ 
ion  programs.  Cannon  suggests  that 
stores  can  either  sell  it  or  offer  it  free 
with  the  purchase  of  sheets. 


Christmas  Catalog  Guide.  A  32-page 
book  of  advice  on  how  to  prepare  a 
Christmas  catalog  has  been  published 
by  CoNTEMPO  .Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  5  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  19. 
It  includes  a  report  on  1951  catalogs 
compiled  from  a  survey  of  506  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  who  told  what  merchan¬ 
dise  they  included,  and  what  sizes, 
printing  processes  and  formats  they 
used,  as  well  as  how  they  distributed 
the  books,  handled  order  blanks,  etc. 
Goldalie  Frank,  president  of  Con- 
tempo,  reports  that  these  stores  expect 
more  mail-order  shopping  for  next 
Christmas.  The  book  includes  advice 
on  budgeting  (20  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
Christmas  advertising  budget  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  catalog  allotment),  and 
on  production,  choice  of  reproduction 
processes,  layout  and  mailing. 


Film  on  Figure  Grooming.  .\  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  customer  education  is  a 
sound  film,  in  color,  presented  to  cor¬ 
set  buyers  in  New  York  in  januaiy  by 
the  Warner  Brothers  Company. 
Called  “Figures  Are  Fashion,”  the  film 
deals  with  ways  and  means  of  figure 
grooming. 


Herbert  Kerkow,  Inc.,  of  Neu  | 
York,  produced  the  film  for  Warner’s,  I 
and  also  produced  for  the  same  com- 1 
pany  an  earlier  film  that  explains  foun¬ 
dations  to  the  high  school  girl.  The 
current  offering,  addressed  to  adults, 
will  be  shown  through  department 
stores,  and  will  be  lent  to  women’s 
clubs  and  other  organizations.  It  is  on 
16  mm  film,  in  full  color,  with  a  run¬ 
ning  time  of  about  20  minutes.  In¬ 
quiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
\Varner  Brothers  Company,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 


Teen-Age  Registries,  With  18  now  the 

peak  marriage  age  for  girls,  the  teen¬ 
age  girl’s  hope  chest  becomes  a  matter 
of  interest.  .Seve:nteen  Magazine,  in  its 
April  issue,  will  launch  what  is  said  to 
be  the  first  effort  to  coordinate  all  the 
planning  and  buying  done  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  teen-age  girls  for  their  future 
homes.  The  magazine  itself  will  run  i 
six-page,  color-illustrated  section  of 
hope  chest  treasures.  Retailers  will  be 
given  a  complete  promotion  package, 
including  a  detailed  “Preference  List 
of  Hope  Chest  Treasures,”  to  be  used 
in  setting  up  registry  plans  for  long 
term  purchase  of  all  trousseau  items. 
Tie-in  suggestions  also  include  plans 
for  a  table-setting  contest  and  a  special 
fashion  show  tied  to  the  Treasun 
Chest  theme.  The  magazine  will  also 
offer  stores,  for  purchase,  miniature 
folders  for  the  girls  to  fill  out,  indicat¬ 
ing  their  preferences,  and  master  fold¬ 
ers,  on  which  to  record  both  prefer 
ences  and  receipts. 
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OfRciol  pester  for  Mother's  Day,  available  frem 
the  National  Committee  on  the  Observance  of 
Mother's  Day,  393  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  1. 
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Father's  Day  Fund  Campaign.  This! 
year,  the  Father’s  Day  Council  has 
promotional  plans  calling  for  a  budget 
of  $175,000  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  raise  this  sum.  Father’s  Day  falls  on 
June  15  in  1952;  the  Father-of-the-Yeai 
Luncheon,  it  is  announced,  will  bf 
held  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  in  the  Wal 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 


Spring  Refrigerator  Promotion.  Give 
aways  and  contests  will  be  used  b) 
General  Electric  to  spark  thb 
spring’s  promotions  of  refrigeraton 
and  home  freezers.  The  contests  pro 
vide  prizes  in  the  form  of  U.  S.  Defense 
Bonds  for  dealers  whose  point  of  sale 
displays  best  tie  in  with  the  giveawas 
Another  contest  will  give  dealers  a 
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Net^^iance  to  win  a  Sun  Valley  vacation 
ler’s,  for  good  sales  volume.  And  the  give- 
coin-  away?  A  65-piece  die-stamped  card- 
:oun-  board  set  from  which  can  be  construct- 
The  ed  figures  and  settings  for  a  rodeo;  it  is 
lults,  to  be  given  free  to  any  youngster  who 
nieni  hauls  mother  or  father  into  the  retail 
nen’s  store.  Dealers  can  buy  the  giveaways 
is  on  at  nominal  price, 
run- 

•  In-  New  World  Kitchen.  At  the  D.  H. 

)  thf  Holmes  store  in  New  Orleans,  cus- 
ridge-  tomers  find  a  display  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company's  “New  World  Kitch¬ 
en.”  The  kitchen,  all-electrical,  and 
w  the  with  laundry  included,  has  been  set 
teen-  up  in  an  area  roughly  50  by  30  feet, 
natter  with  a  GE  spiecialist  on  hand  to  ex- 
,  in  its  plain  features  of  the  room.  Idea  is  to 
aid  to  show  how  equipment  looks  in  the 
dl  the  home,  and  how  each  piece  is  designed 
Amer-  to  supplement  another, 
future 

run  a  Dynel  Display  Panel.  Offered  free  to 
on  ol  stores  is  a  display  panel  which  explains 
vill  be  how  dynel  is  made.  It  is  three  feet 
ckagt,  high  by  four  feet  wide,  printed  by  silk 
:e  List  screen  process  in  oil  colors  on  half- 
e  used  inch  beaverboard.  Bottles  of  raw  nia- 
■  long  terials  and  samples  of  dynel  at  stages 
items  of  manufacture  are  attached.  The 
:  plans  Textile  Fibers  Department  of  Carbide 
special  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Company,  30 
reasutt  East  42nd  Street,  New'  York  17,  N.  Y., 
ill  also  will  send  it  on  request.  With  the  panel 
niatuR  comes  a  top  sign,  which  the  company 
ndiat-  will  letter  w’ith  a  general  title  like 
er  fold-  "New  Fabrics,”  or  w'ith  a  brand  name 
prefer  of  merchandise  to  be  featured.  The 
panel  can  also  be  used  for  training 
work  in  the  store. 

.  This 

ciL  has  St.  Louis  Display  Conference.  St.  Louis 
budget  will  be  host  to  the  Southern  Display 
ig  madf  Association,  at  its  conference  and 
falls  on  market  week,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
he-Yeai  Jefferson  there,  April  6  to  9.  Howard 
will  bf  Backer,  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  is 
he  Wal  president  of  SDA. 

Chicago  Market  Dates.  The  Mer- 
I.  Give  CHANDi.SE  Mart,  Chicago,  announces 
used  b)  market  dates  for  the  spring  and  sinn- 
rk  this  mer;  March  23  to  28,  infants’  and 
geraton  children’s  wear  summer  market:  .April 
ests  pro  27  to  May  1,  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
Defense  market;  June  1  to  6,  children’s  and  in- 
t  of  sale  fants’  wear  market;  June  16  to  26, 
iveawav  international  home  furnishings  mar- 
lealers  a  Let;  July  13  to  17,  Illinois  Men’s  .Af>- 
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Martin 

makes  it 

Easy 


FOR  YOU 
TO  SELL  MORE 
VELVET  RIBBON 
AND  VELVET  ROPE 


Telling  women,  coast  to  coast,  how  to  be  smart  and  save  money-attrac¬ 
tive  booklet  filled  with  bright  ideas  created  by  top-name  designer  for 
home  sewers.  Nothing  like  it  ever  before.  Big.  national  promotion  now 
on  will  bring  the  women  to  your  store. 

This  booklet-printed  as  a  20-page  insert  — will  be  made  available  to 
40.000  Home  Economics  teachers,  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Home  Economics  students,  4-H  Club  members  and  agents,  state 
specialists,  home  service  directors,  and  women's  page  editors,  and  all  the 
other  readers  of  “What’s  New  in  Home  Economics.  '  It  will  be  offered  to 
8.000.000  women  in  5  national  magazines-and  2.5  copies  will  be  given  to 
you  free- with  each  'Velvet  Ribbon  and  Rope  shipment  to  you-for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  your  customers. 

.  4  Put  Martin  'Velvet  Cabinets  in 

your  store,  so  that  it’s  simple 
k  V’'  woman  to  select  the 


1*  Available  as 

Velvet  Cabinet  Assortments: 
Costs  You  Retails  For  Your  Profit 


Cut-edge  Velvet  Ribbon 
Woven-edge  Taffeta  Back 
Velvet  Ribbon 
Velvet  Rope 


FREE  METAL  CABINET  WITH  EVERY  INITIAL  $25.00  ORDER! 
^  Terms:  7%  10  Days  E.O.M. 


MARTIN  FABRICS  CORPORATION 
48  WEST  38TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y 


ORDER 

NOW 

FROM 


parel  Club  Market;  July  28  to  August 
8,  Merchandise  Mart  gift  show  and  the 
china,  glass,  and  pottery  market. 

TRAINING  HELPS 

Notions.  “Helpful  Facts  for  Notions 
and  Needlecraft  Counters”  is  a  useful 
merchandise  training  booklet  avail¬ 
able  from  the  American  Thread  Co., 
260  West  Broadway,  New  York  13. 
Many  salespeople  have  already  seen 
the  material  in  the  form  of  ad  reprints; 
the  booklet  is  valuable  in  training  new 
people  and  as  a  counter  reference  for 
answering  customer  questions. 

Art  Needlework.  A  Needlepoint  Sales 
Manual  may  be  had  from  J.  Jolles 


Studios,  Inc.,  33  East  33rd  Street,  New 
York  16. 

Corsets.  Formfit’s  two-day  schools  for 
corset  salesfieople  will  be  held  in 
Seattle  at  the  Olympic  Hotel  on  March 
18,  19;  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  the 
Muehlebach  Hotel,  April  22  and  23; 
in  Omaha,  at  the  Fontenelle  Hotel, 
May  20  and  21;  in  Milwaukee,  at  the 
Schroeder  Hotel,  May  26  and  27;  in 
Des  Moines,  at  the  Savery  Hotel,  June 
3  and  4,  and  in  Minneapolis,  at  the 
Curtis  Hotel,  June  10  and  11. 

Sleep  Equipment.  The  history  of  sleep 
ing  equipment,  the  need  for  restful 
sleep,  and  the  qualities  of  different 
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Cars  ora  stacked  on  shelves  in  the  "pigeon-hole"  parking  garage  of  the  Manchester  Department  Store,  Madison,  Wise.  An  electric 
elevator  raises  and  lowers  cars;  the  elevator  shaft  is  on  rails  so  that  the  car  is  carried  horizontally  to  its  selected  "pigeon  hole" 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  being  raised. 


^^HIS  168  car  capacity,  automatic  parking  structure, 
erected  by  the  Manchester  Department  Store,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $102,000,  replaces 
a  ground  level  parking  lot  which  had  space  for  only  24 
cars  and  which  was  totally  inadequate. 

Erected  on  a  60  by  105  foot  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  store, 
the  structure  handled  407  cars  in  a  jjeak  day  in  winter, 
which  was  almost  50  per  cent  of  capacity.  Normally,  the 
number  of  cars  parked  per  day  is  about  250,  reports 
Walter  Zuber,  plant  superintendent.  In  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  totals  are  expected  to  rise  to  400  per  day,  as  the 
public  becomes  more  used  to  this  method  of  parking. 
Rates  are  25  cents  for  first  hour  and  10  cents  for  each 
additional  hour  up  to  the  fifth  hour.  After  that  it.’.s  25 
cents  per  hour  again. 

The  mechanism  files  away  and  retrieves  automobiles 
with  precision  and  dispatch.  The  structure  is  like  two 
l)ookcases  facing  each  other  with  an  electric  elevator  mov¬ 
ing  between  them.  The  elevator  shaft  moves  on  rails  .so 


an  automobile  can  be  carried  sideways  and  raised  at  the 
same  time.  The  elevator  operator  lifts  the  cars  on  and  off 
the  steel  shelves  with  a  large  jack  or  dolly.  The  dolly 
darts  out  from  the  elevator  floor  like  the  palm  of  a  giant 
hand,  lifting  and  moving  the  car  onto  the  elevator. 

Each  side  of  the  structure  has  five  steel  shelves.  Each 
shelf  holds  14  cars,  or  a  total  of  140  in  addition  to  the 
28  on  the  ground.  The  operators  can  pick  up  a  car  from 
the  farthest  position  on  the  top  shelf  and  deliver  it  to 
the  waiting  owner  in  less  than  a  minute.  The  average 
delivery  time  is  about  half  a  minute. 

The  motorist  can  drive  his  car  into  a  waiting  area  and 
lock  it  with  no  one  driving  it  until  the  motorist  him¬ 
self  calls  for  it  on  the  same  ground  level.  The  parking 
device  (trade  name:  Pigeon  Hole  Parking)  was  invented 
and  developed  by  Leo  and  V.  A.  Sanders  of  Sf)okane, 
Wash.  There  are  only  two  installations  to  date  in  the 
U.  S.,  one  at  Sfx>kane  and  the  Madison,  Wis.,  one.  Steel 
shortages  hamper  installation  of  others  for  the  present. 


mattress  types,  are  explained  in  a  16 
mm  slide  film  recently  released  by 
Wilding  Pk;tijre  Productions,  for 
The  Englander  Company,  Inc.  Called 
“The  New  Sleep,”  the  film  will  be 
made  available  to  store  sales  staffs 
through  Englander  factories. ' 

Hosiery  Terms.  Some  women  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that  today’s  nylon  stock¬ 
ings  do  not  wear  as  well  as  earlier 
ty|x:s.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
women  do  not  always  know  how  to 
.select  and  care  for  hose,  and  may  be 
wearing  stockings  too  sheer  or  too 
Ijoorly  fitted  to  give  them  the  service 
they  require.  Therefore,  DuPont  has 
produced  a  sound  film,  previewed  re¬ 
cently  by  the  press,  to  explain  denier, 
gauge,  correct  fit,  quality  points,  and 


care  of  nylon  hose  to  the  salespeople 
who  sell  them.  The  film  is  on  35  mm 
color  slides;  sound  is  on  a  12-inch,  33 1/^ 
r.p.m.  record;  running  time  is  15  min¬ 
utes.  Stores  may  borrow  the  film  with¬ 
out  charge,  or  may  purchase  it  at 
about  $4  from  the  Textile  Fibers  De¬ 
partment,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  & 
Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Dacron  Suit  Users  Surveyed.  Through 
mail  and  jjersonal  surveys,  the  DuPont 
Company  has  checked  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  wearers  of  men’s  summer  suits 
made  of  Dacron.  Both  100  per  cent 
Dacron  and  a  blend  of  55  per  cent 
Dacron  and  45  per  cent  wool  were  in¬ 
vestigated.  Findings  showed  u'earers 
of  both  types  willing  to  buy  again,  to 
the  extent  of  three  out  of  four  users. 


Those  who  said  they  would  not  rebuy 
often  gave  “high  price”  as  a  reason; 
others  wanted  wider  selection  of  styles, 
patterns,  and  colors. 

Wearers  of  the  100  per  cent  Dacron 
suits  were  even  more  satisfied  with 
their  wrinkle  resistance  and  ease  of 
care  than  those  who  wore  blends;  the 
blends,  however,  were  more  highly 
praised  for  ap|)earance  and  coolness. 
Disappointment  was  expressed  by 
some  men  who  mistakenly  exjK'cted 
the  garments  to  lx?  wrinkle  proof:  the 
suits  did  wrinkle,  but  “hung  out”  satis¬ 
factorily  for  most  users  and  needed  less 
frequent  pressing. 

Ocean  Pearl  Story.  Buttons  of  ocean 
pearl  have  a  romantic  story  behind 
them,  as  well  as  a  record  of  practical 
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service.  To  familiarize  public  and 
salespeople  with  the  story  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  points  of  this  inerchantlise,  the 
Oc  KAN  Pkarl  Button  Manufacti  rers 
AsstKTATioN,  40  Worth  Street,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y.,  has  just  published  two 
well-ilhistrated  booklets— one  for  retail 
salespeople,  and  the  other  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  Both  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  button  association. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
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Mechanizing  Clerical  Tasks.  Com¬ 
pletely  automatic  clerical  work  comes 
a  step  nearer  with  the  introduction  by 
PoiTKR  Instrument  Company  of  a 
high  speed  printer,  known  as  the 
“Flying  Typewriter.”  The  new  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  used  as  a  digital  comput¬ 
er  and  adapted  to  handle  data  or  coded 
information  transmitted  on  magnetic 
tape,  or  by  narrow  channel  radio,  or 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines.  It  will 
print  300  lines  or  80  alphanumeric 
characters  a  minute;  it  uses  ordinary 
pa|)er  in  rolls  eight  inches  wide;  uses 
regidar  typewriter  ribbon,  and  makes 
two  carbon  copies.  With  additional 
electronic  storage,  it  can  print  600 
lines  a  minute;  experimentally,  it  has 
been  operated  at  900  lines  a  minute— 
about  as  fast  as  the  paper  can  be  fed 
into  it. 

The  machine  is  the  size  of  a  spinet 
piano,  has  a  single  tyjie  wheel,  and 
prints  a  line  at  a  time,  using  80  sepa¬ 
rately  activated  hammers  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  Its  makers  foresee  the  day 
when  computers  will  be  coupled  with 
high-speed  printers  like  this  one  to 
keep  business  accounts,  handle  pay¬ 
rolls  and  billing,  and  even  serve  as  vast 
filing  systems.  Potter  Instrument  Com- 
|)any  is  located  at  llo  Cutter  Mill 
Road,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

National  Cash's  Adding  Machines. 

The  National  Ca.sh  Register  Com¬ 
pany  announces  that  it  is  now  selling 
and  servicing  its  own  adding  machines, 
and  servicing  Alien-Wales  adding  ma¬ 
chines  as  well,  on  a  national  basis. 
Until  recently,  NCR  sold  and  serviced 
adding  machines  in  some  territories, 
while  others  were  served  by  .Vllen- 
Wales  dealers. 
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New  Register  Cabinet.  When  Btl- 
•■ock’s,  Westwood,  was  being  designed, 
[the  architects,  Wei.ton,  BEtiXET  and 


MERCHANDISE  PLANNING 
AND  CONTROL 

-  SEMINAR  ANNOUNCEMENT  - 

INURING  the  week  of  July  8  through  12,  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Research  Committee  will  spionsor  its  most  extensive  program  of  Retail 
Seminars.  It  will  deal  with  the  important  subject  of  Merchandise  Planning 
and  Control  and  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wise.  This  site  has  been  chosen  for  the  convenience  of  the  retail  trade 
nationally  and  because  of  Madison’s  resort-like  climate  at  that  time  of 
the  year. 

Because  of  the  nature  and  complexity  of  Merchandise  Planning  and 
Control,  the  Research  Committee  will  conduct  simultaneously  three  dis¬ 
tinct  seminars  in  which  small,  medium  and  large  stores  will  each  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  those  aspects  of  merchandising  problems  which 
most  appropriately  pertain  to  their  specific  dollar  volume  operation.  The 
program  is  being  organized  and  will  be  presented  by  members  of  the  out¬ 
standing  management  engineering  firm  of  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget. 
This  firm  has  made  extensive  studies  of  the  problems  facing  retailers 
relating  to  Merchandise  and  Planning  Control  and  has  developed  specific 
action  programs  for  department,  specialty  and  chain  stores.  Never  before 
has  such  an  extensive  project  on  this  subject  been  made  available  to  the 
retail  craft.  The  subject  matter  will  not  be  available  anywhere  except 
at  the  seminar. 

Discussion  Topics:  As  derived  by  questionnaires  distributed  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  in  New  York, 
the  following  are  the  main  topical  points  to  be  explored  thoroughly  at 
each  group  meeting: 

1.  Profit  opportunities  in  merchandise  planning  and  control. 

2.  Conditions  essential  to  effective  planning  and  control. 

3.  Techniques  for  unit  control. 

4.  Visual  controls  and  their  implications  in  future  merchandising 
practices. 

5.  .Application  of  control  to  departmental  merchandising. 

6.  Top  management’s  role  in  merchandise  planning. 

7.  Relating  management’s  dollar  objectives  svith  unit  plans. 

8.  Utilizing  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  performance  reports. 

Registration:  The  registration  for  each  discussion  group  will  be  limited. 
.Apjplications  will  be  accepted  in  order  of  their  receipit.  The  registration 
fee  for  members  is  $325.00  and  for  non-members  S375.00.  'I'he  registration 
fee  includes  all  meals  and  living  accommodations  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  addition,  the  University  has  made  available  to  the  Research 
Committee  not  only  discussion  rooms,  but  also  all  recreational  facilities 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  registrants.  .Apjplication  for  the  Merchandi.se 
Unit  Control  .Seminar,  July  8  through  12,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
.Seminar  .Administrator,  Controllers’  Congress  Research  Committee, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1, 
New  York. 

Who  Is  Eligible:  Each  registrant  for  this  seminar  must  be  a  p)rincipal  retail 
store  executive  whose  respxmsibilities  are  in  the  area  of  store  opierations  to 
which  this  seminar  is  devoted.  In  most  instances,  this  will  include  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  controllers,  assistant  controllers  and  other  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  closely  concerned  with  the  piroblems  under  discussion. 
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Laft,  naw  c<S*h  ragictar  cobinat  in  uta  at  Bulloclet,  Wattweed.  It  accommedatas  separota  cash  drawars  and  tuppliat,  and  provida* 
a  flat  top  turfoca.  At  right,  Pottar  Instrument  Company's  naw  high  speed  printer,  for  use  with  electronic  computers,  turns  out  300  lines 
of  80  characters  each  par  minute. 


.\ss(k;iatfs.  worked  out  a  new  cash 
register  cabinet  that  has  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  practicable.  One  of  its  major 
advantages  is  that  it  provides  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  almost  five  feet  square  at  counter 
height,  which  can  be  used  as  working 
space  or  display  area.  The  cabinet 
places  the  register  in  a  sliding  ..radle, 
at  a  tilt  of  30  degrees,  just  below 
counter  height:  cash  drawers  are  in¬ 
stalled  separately  alongside  the  regis¬ 
ter,  space  is  also  furnished  for  a  charge- 
phone  and  graduated  shelves  for  bags 
and  wrapping  materials.  The  tilted 
register  provides  easier  opieration  and 
has  reduced  errors.  Cabinets  built  for 
the  Bullock-Westwood  store  accommo¬ 
date  No.  2000  model  National  Cash 
Registers,  but  the  basic  design  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  other  models  as  well. 

New  Punched-Card  Savings.  Ways  to 
speed  up  and  simplify  sales  analysis, 
billing,  tax  accounts,  and  other  records 
through  the  use  of  punched  cards  are 
outlined  in  a  new  folder  from  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand,  Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y.  The  folder,  TM 
562,  discusses  applications  of  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand’s  Interfiling  Reproducing 
Punch,  which  compares,  interfiles,  seg¬ 
regates,  and  punches  sets  of  cards. 

Low-Cost  Intercom.  A  new  low-cost, 
telephone-type  intercom,  called  Mod¬ 


ern  Minor,  is  announced  bv  the  RC.A 
Engineering  Products  Department. 
It  requires  less  desk  space  than  a  stand 
aul  telephone,  requires  no  dialing,  and 
can  be  used  with  cotied  or  individual 
rings  for  two  to  six  stations.  It  will  be 
sold  through  all  RC.A  intercom  deal- 


Dry  Photocopies.  A  new  mathine  is 
said  to  produce  dry  black-and-white 
reproductions  in  less  than  30  seconds, 
without  special  darkroom,  running 
water,  or  other  equipment.  Its  makers 
say  it  can  be  used  on  a  desk-top,  as  it 
is  no  larger  than  a  typewriter.  Proced¬ 
ure  requires  the  use  of  two  specially 
coated  papiers.  The  first  is  used  to 
make  a  10-second  contact  print  of  the 
original,  in  reverse.  From  this,  the  sec¬ 
ond  paper  produces  an  exact  copy  of 
the  original  in  about  eight  seconds. 
A  free  illustrated  booklet  describing 
the  machine,  called  .Auto-Stat,  is 
offered  by  the  American  Photocopy 
Eqltp.ment  Company,  2849  N.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

New  Safe  for  Stores.  Designed  with 
the  retailer’s  needs  in  mind  is  Super 
Cashgard,  a  new  money  protection 
unit  by  Diebold,  Incorporated,  Can¬ 
ton  2,  Ohio.  Features  inchule  a  com¬ 
partment  for  bulk  cash,  guarded  by 
double  locks,  plus  a  large  section  for 


stacking  complete  cash  register  draw¬ 
ers,  plus  another  group  of  compan- 
nients,  key-locked,  for  use  of  individ¬ 
ual  employees  or  departments.  The 
unit  is  built  of  bank-vault  steel,  has 
extra  heavy  door  and  locking  lugs, 
ultra-modern  hinge  design,  and  big 
three-tumbler  bank-type  combination 
lock. 

Booklet  on  Table  Conveyors.  Photos 
and  application  sketches  of  the  Rapi- 
stan  Table-Veyor ,  a  horizontal  belt 
conveyor  by  The  Rapids-Standam 
Company,  lNC.,Grand  Rapids  2, Mich., 
are  contained  in  a  bulletin  offered  by 
the  manufacturer.  The  bulletin  also 
explains  how  the  right  length,  width, 
and  height  to  fit  individual  jobs  can 
be  had  by  combining  low-cost,  stand¬ 
ard  sections.  The  bulletin  number  is 
TV52. 

For  Shoe  Display.  Of  special  interat 
to  shoe  departments  is  a  catalog  ol 
window  and  interior  display  fixtures 
for  shoes,  slippers,  hosiery,  and  acces 
sories,  offered  by  Frankel  Plastics 
CoRP.,  493  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.  Free  on  request. 

For  Use  with  Black  Light.  Materiab 
that  glow  under  long  wave  ultra-violet 
or  black  light  are  suggested  for  use  in 
exhibits  and  displays  and  for  identife- 
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ation.  Produced  by  Ultra-Violet 
Prodi  cTs,  Inc.,  145  Pasadena  Avenue, 
South  Pasadena,  California,  a  line  of 
new  accessories  includes  marking  pens 
and  stamp  pads  for  use  with  invisible 
inks,  as  well  as  wire,  yarn,  ribbon, 
crayons,  invisible  tracer  pastes  and 
powtlers,  fabrics,  papers,  cardboards, 
and  assorted  colored  sands  that  are  in¬ 
tensely  brilliant  under  black  light. 
The  same  firm  has  paints  in  brilliant 
daylight  colors  whose  intensity  is  mag¬ 
nified  many  times  under  black  light, 
iand  others  which  appear  white  or 
cream  in  ordinary  light,  but  glow  bril¬ 
liantly  in  colors  under  black  light.  A 

('complete  catalog  is  offered  free  by  the 
company. 
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Eleven-Total  Machine.  A  new  account¬ 
ing  machine  that  remembers  as  many 
as  11  different  figure  totals  at  once  is 
announced  by  Birrolghs  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Detroit.  The  new 
machine.  Series  300  Sensimatic,  will 
print  while  tabulating  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  specifically  designed 
for  complex  accounting  jobs. 

Glare-Free  Downlights.  Two  new 

lights  by  SiLVRAY  Lighting,  Inc.,  1270 
.\venue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y.,  hold  spsecial  interest  for  display 
men.  Silver-spot  uses  a  100-watt  sil¬ 
vered  bowl  incandescent  bulb,  which 
redirects  the  light  to  a  reflector  which, 
in  turn,  beams  it  down  to  the  area  to 
be  spotlighted  or  flocxl  lighted.  The 
intensity  is  said  to  be  greater  than  from 
an  ordinary  150-watt  projector  or  re¬ 
flector  lamp. 

For  pin-point  lighting,  the  same 
company  has  Silver-dot,  also  using  a 
lOO-watt  silvered  bowl  lamp,  and  also 
said  to  equal  or  exceed  150-watt  per¬ 
formance.  Requiring  a  61/2”  diameter 
ceiling  opening,  and  a  recess  depth  of 
714",  it  provides  a  circle  of  light  six 
feet  in  diameter  at  a  vertical  distance 
of  six  feet.  Light  source  is  completely 
concealed. 
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Machine  Transmits  Business  Forms.  It 

is  now'  possible  to  fill  out  a  business 
form,  and  have  one  or  more  dupli¬ 
cates  of  that  form  identically  filled  out 
and  delivered  at  remote  stations.  The 
medium  through  which  this  can  be 
accomplished  is  the  new  Instan-Form 
machine,  product  of  the  TelAuto- 


GRAPH  Corporation,  available  to  users 
on  lease.  Suggested  uses  are:  requis¬ 
itioning,  inventory  control;  warehous¬ 
ing;  shipping.  TelAutograph’s  address; 

16  West  61  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Daylight  Fluorescent.  True  daylight 
effect  is  said  to  be  achieved  by  Spectro- 
Lite,  a  product  of  the  John  P.  Filbert 
Co.,  Inc.,  2007  South  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif.  By  blending  the 
primary  colors  of  the  spectrum,  the 
new  light  is  said  to  produce  a  white 
light  identical  with  natural  daylight; 
it  has  been  used  successfully  by  motion 
picture  make-up  experts,  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  store  windows  and  count¬ 
er  use.  Counter  unit  uses  lamp  fixture 
about  18  inches  square.  Literature  is 
available. 

Vertical  Transportation  Catalog.  A 

new  24-page  booklet,  “Vertical  Trans- 
jx)rtation  by  Otis,”  discusses  common 
problems  and  suggests  solutions;  also 
shows  the  Otis  line  of  equipment  and 
services.  Available  from  Ons  Ele¬ 
vator  Company, 260  Eleventh  Avenue, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Curtain  Display  Stands.  To  provide 
maximum  display  in  minimum  space, 
Britton  Displays,  286  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  offers  portable 
rotary  and  semi-circular  tyjje  fixtures, 
each  of  which  contains  eight  “win¬ 
dows”  on  which  16  displays  can  be  set 
up.  Same  company  has  a  single-panel 
model  for  spot  displays.  Display  units 
have  black  wood  bases,  chromium  plat¬ 
ed  steel  standards,  and  painted  white 
pine  sash  panels. 

Colored  Plostic  Signs.  Custom-made 
plastic  signs  are  offered  by  Specialtif-s 
Distributors,  28  East  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  With  background  panels  in 
black  or  white,  four  inches  high,  raised 
letters  two  inches  high  are  used;  these 
may  be  in  red,  green,  blue,  or  yellow. 
Weighted  base  or  screw-on  stands  are 
available.  Manufacturer  claims  long- 
range  visibility;  letters  that  will  not 
come  loose,  chip,  or  crack;  and  easy 
cleanability. 

Floor  Maintenance  Manual.  “Your 
Floors  And  How  To  Maintain  Them,” 
is  the  title  of  a  new,  complete  manual 
on  care  of  floors.  Prepared  by  Multi- 
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Clean  Products,  Inc.,  2277  Ford  Park¬ 
way,  St.  Paul  j,  Minnesota,  the  booklet 
discusses  asphalt  tile,  concrete,  terazzo 
and  magnesite,  rubber  tile,  wood  floor¬ 
ing,  linoleum,  and  carpeting.  For 
each  type  of  floor,  the  manual  discusses 
advantages,  cautions,  and  the  proper 
care,  with  emphasis  on  Multi-Clean 
products.  Copies  may  be  had  from  the 
main  office  or  any  distributor. 

Non-Liquid  Cleaner.  A  chalk-like  stick 
that  is  said  to  remove  grease  and  foot! 
stains  from  clothing  without  leaving  a 
ring  is  called  Janie  Spot  Eraser,  and 
currently  retails  at  20  cents  for  the 
pocket  size  or  50  cents  for  the  house¬ 
hold  size.  Retailers  have  been  giving 


it  free  to  purchasers  of  major  clothing 
items  as  a  good-will  builder.  The  dis¬ 
tributor,  R.  S.  CowEN  Co.,  130  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  offers 
to  print  the  retailer’s  name  on  the  cap 
of  the  tube  without  charge. 

Jumbo  Dust-Proof  Box.  Goods  can  be 
exposed  visually,  but  protected  from 
dust  and  soil,  says  the  Paulson  Com¬ 
pany,  when  placed  in  clear  plastic 
trays  and  boxes  manufactured  by  this 
company  for  retail  use.  Newest  size,  the 
jumbo,  has  inside  dimensions  of  14i/i 
by  10  by  six  inches;  manufacturer  says 
it  is  dustproof  and  practically  inde¬ 
structible.  Paulson  is  at  585  Bovlston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Report  from  Washington 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


of  legislation  to  correct  conditions 
which  they  might  discover  are  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  consumer.  The 
Committee  would  not  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  initiate  legislation,  however. 

Hearings  are  about  to  be  scheduled 
as  this  is  written.  If  the  resolution 
passes,  this  Committee  will  start  to 
work  at  once  to  study  “prices  charged 
the  consumer  for  food,  fuel  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  the  costs  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  processing,  and  DISTRIBUT¬ 


ING  these  and  other  consumer  goods.” 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the 
Dollinger  bill  and  the  above  resolu¬ 
tion.  As  mentioned  before,  we  now 
have  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  which  is 
vested  with  the  authority  of  testing  all 
products.  How  the  Advisory  Bureau 
will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  no  one  has  deter¬ 
mined  as  yet.  Retailers  should  watch 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation  closely. 


Flammable  Textiles 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


that  indicated  in  the  flammability  test 
and  a  more  rigorous  test  method  is 
used  for  determining  fire  resistance. 
Here  the  object  is  to  eliminate  the 
textile  as  a  possible  fuel  in  a  conflag¬ 
ration.  In  the  flammability  test  the 
object  is  to  determine  the  degree  of 
flame  resistance  as  a  guide  to  determin¬ 
ing  a  fabric’s  safety  for  use  in  apparel. 
I,.egislation,  however,  will  set  specific 
standards  as  to  flammability. 

Degree  of  Danger.  Some  fabrics  are 
just  naturally  resistant  to  fire  such  as 
nylon,  Dacron,  dynel,  Acrilon,  Fiber- 
glas,  etc.  These  will  never  figure  in 
any  such  trouble  as  that  recently  en¬ 
countered  with  knitted  jackets  (they 
were  not  sweaters,  as  generally  thought) 
made  of  brushed  rayon.  In  fact,  any 
difficulty  with  flammable  materials  is 
likely  to  be  confined  to  heavily  napped 


or  brushed  rayon  or  cotton  cloths  and 
the  nitrocellulose  type  plastics  some¬ 
times  ill-advisedly  used  in  apparel  such 
as  children’s  cowboy  suits.  In  one  case, 
several  years  ago,  retailers  will  recall,  a 
type  of  nitrocellulose  plastic  button  in 
a  fancy  filigree  design  readily  ignited 
at  the  temperature  of  a  glowing  cigar¬ 
ette  and  caused  serious  injury  to  sev¬ 
eral  people. 

As  we  all  know  from  experience,  the 
danger  of  combustible  fabrics  is  ex¬ 
tremely  slight.  Nevertheless,  when  acci¬ 
dents  do  happen  the  publicity  can 
have  an  adverse  public  relations  effect 
on  the  retail  industry.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  every  precaution  be 
taken  to  minimize  the  danger  by  safe¬ 
guards  against  handling  dangerously 
flammable  products  and  by  support  of 
sound  legislation  governing  the  manu¬ 
facture  as  well  as  sale  of  such  products. 


Their  Attitudes 

{Continued  from  page  47) 


trouble  every  week  to  try  to  sha 
something  with  everyone.” 

Every  new  employee  gets  a  lettj 
from  the  president  of  the  firm.  He 
comes  him  and  expresses  appreciati^ 
that  he  has  chosen  Hink’s  as  the  pla 
where  he  wants  to  work.  Each  lette 
individually  typed,  individually  sign 
by  Mr.  Hink,  and  mailed  to  the 
ployee’s  home.  Similarly,  all 
Christmas  extras  receive  a  letter  than 
ing  them  for  their  assistance  durii 
the  rush  period. 

.\cting  on  our  belief  that  if  ai 
member  of  a  family  works  for  us- 
against  us— then  the  entire  family  all 
works  for  us— or  against  us— we  nia 
an  effort  to  extend  some  of  our 
ices  to  the  family.  Examples  are  ei 
ployees’  children  coming  in  for  adv^ 
and  counsel  on  schooling,  and  the 
of  the  employees’  library  by  memba 
of  their  families.  | 

The  Suggestion  Box  also  contributt 
to  the  changing  of  attitudes.  F'^st^ 
helps  us  to  assess  attitudes  throu^ 
analysis  of  the  suggestions  received; 
and  when  suggestions  are  adopted  aad 
more  suggestions  are  encouraged 
something  good  happens  to  the  att 
tildes  of  the  individuals  who  partki 
pate.  I 

In  its  attempt  to  copy  the  benefits* 
job  specification  as  observed  in  indj 
try,  retailing  has  found  (just  as  indMlI 
try  too  has  found)  that  too  much  s|r 
cialization  can  have  an  adverse 
on  worker  morale,  and  hence  on  atri-J 
tilde.  This  we  are  attempting  to  ov«l|jj 
come  by  creating  job  satisfactio 
through  job  enlargement. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  whet: 
or  not  we  adopt  a  positive  appro 
to  changing  attitudes  to  serve  our 
terests,  everything  we  do  is  having  j 
effect  upon  the  attitudes  of  every  wo 
er.  Attitudes  are  not  something  whid 
management  can  turn  on  or  off  at  ^ 
—they  happen  all  the  time.  Progres 
management  seeks  constantly  to 
and  direct  those  attitudes  for  the 
terment  of  the  organization  and 
the  good  of  the  individual  worker,^ 
that  he  will  find  his  association 
the  organization  a  fully  satisfying] 
perience. 

March,  IS 
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